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Favorable Repor 
Made on Bill for | 


4 Per Cent Beer | 


Majority of Subcommittee in 
Senate Recommends Ap- 
proval of Measure for 
‘Strengthening of Law’ * 


Amounts Available Est 


Under Expend 


((HE total funds available for public road | 
and bridge construction and mainte- 
nance in the United States during 1932 
are estimated at $1,353,000,000, the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated March 19. A year ago, the 
Bureau estimated the funds available for , 
1931 to be $1,616,000,000, it was stated orally 
at the Bureau's offices. 

The 1932 program for rural roads, as | 
measured by cost, is 19 per cent smaller 
than in 1930, State highway funds avail- 
able are 10 per cent smaller than in 1930, 
and local funds are 33 per cent smaller, 
the Bureau said. Comparable figures for 
1931 are not yet available, it was ex- 
plained. The statement follows in full 
text: 

States to Spend 882 Millions 

geen gre cin as available for public 
}road and bridge construction and mainte- 
‘ The sale ped mmmmutectine of * es ;nance in 1932 amount to $1,353,000,000, ac- 
Eanete aubbcomamittes in its majority re- cording to information collected from road | 
port on the bill (S. 436) to the full mem- officials by the Bureau of Public Roads. | 
bership of the Senate Committee on Man-| Of this amount $882,000,000 is the proba- 
ufactures. Senators Metcalf (Rep.), of ble expenditure by State highway depart- | 
Rhode Island, and Bulkley (Dem.), of | ments, and $471,000,000, it is expected, will 

Ohio, submitted the report. be spent by local authorities. ; 

A minority report was filed by Senator The detailed total of road and bridge 
Hatfield (Rep.), of West Virginia. expenditures in 1931 is not yet known but 

Such a measure will “promote temper-|the 1932 program is less by 19 per cent 
ance, strengthen the law, decrease crime, | —-——————— = - 
and generally contribute to the public wel- | 


far," the majority report sated. | Pranosal to Restrict 
Diverse Citizenship 


Benefit to Agriculture 
And Employment Seen | 





Senator Hatfield, in Filing) 
Minority Report, Declares 
Plan Would Divert Buying 
Power to Nonessentials 


¢ 


| 





“The wholesale crime and drunkenness,” | 
it continued, “which has grown out of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 





The 





United 
Corporation 


Road Funds Building Permits 
Exceed Billion | Increase for Month 


Estimated Cost of Structures in 
February Fell 20 Per Cent, 
Says Labor Department 


imated at 260 Million 
itures of 1931 


\ ORE building permits were granted in 
+ February than in January in 355 of 
the country’s larger cities, but the esti- 
mated cost of the structures fell off more 
than a fifth. The contemplated expendi- 
tures shown by February permits was $40,- 
836,173. 

Additions, alterations and repairs regis- 
tered a 3.3 per cent gain in estimated costs, 
but both residential and nonresidential 
buildings dropped. Contracts to cost $6,- 
631,154 were let by the Federal Govern- 
ment during February, it was pointed out, 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor has received build- 
ing permit reports from 355 identical cities 
of the United States having a population 
0: 25,000 or over, for the months of Jan- 
uary, 1932, and February, 1932. The esti- 
mated cost of all buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in these 355 cities in 
February, 1932, was $40,836,173. This was 
21.2 per cent less than the estimated cost | 
of building operations for which permits 
— issued during the month of January, 

32. 


than the total rural road expenditure of 
$1,680,000,000 in 1930. Comparing State 
highway expenditures of $980,0000,000 in 
1930 with similar funds available for 1932, 
there is a decrease of 10 per cent. Sim- 
ilarly there is a decrease of 33 per cent 
in local funds, the 1930 expenditure hav- 
ing been $700,000,000. 


State Funds Decrease 

The State highway funds have declined 
considerably less than local funds because 
they are derived in large part from motor 
vehicle and gasoline taxation and there 
has been no marked reduction in these 
revenues. The local road funds also par- 
ticipate in these revenues but not to the 
same extent. 


The total estimated expenditure of the 
State highway departments of $882,000,000 
is divided as follows: Construction of 
roads and bridges, $568,000,000; recon- 
struction and maintenance, $197,000,000; 
interest on highway bonds, $64,000,000; 
and miscellaneous, $53,000,000. 

The State highway departments plan to 
construct 36,000 miles of road. This mile- 
age includes 8,800 miles of high-type road, 
such as asphalt, concrete and brick; 17,500 
miles of macadam, gravel and sand-clay; 
and 9,000 miles of graded earth. There is 
also to be constructed approximately 700 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 








Favorable Balance 


Exports of Grain, 


;a 
|imported into the United States during | program. D 
| 1931, the Foodstuffs Division of the De-| gested for sales to countries which other- | 
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Drop 24 Per Cent 


In Value for Year 


Coffee Receipts Exceeding | R™ 


1,700 Million Pounds| 
Largest on Record, Com- 
merce Department Says 


Of Trade Maintained 


Meats and} 


Other Domestic Products| 
Continue to Decline; Re-| 
duced Half in Two Years 





More than $527,000,000 worth of food- 


nd 45 per cent less than in 1929, were 


There was, however, an increase of 4.4| partment of Commerce announces in the 

, E ™ | current 
Most of the total consisted of products 
not grown in this country, such as coffee, 
tea and tropical fruits, it is said. 


issue of “Commerce Reports.” 


Lower 


| miles of road in New York not distributed 


by types and the mileage to be constructed 
in Connecticut and Florida is: not in- 
cluded. The State highway departments 
will maintain 314,900 miles of road. 
States With Largest Programs 
Similar information concerning local 


Credit Requirements 


Of Railroads for Year 


















































stead Act has wrought terrible havoe in 
the dignity of the law and the respect 
for its existence. A real moral crisis 
exists, and the subcommittee believes the 
wisdom of Congress may best be evi- 
denced in the situation by meeting it with | 
this bill.” a | 

Among its conclusions the majority re- 
port stated on the basis of extended hear- | 
ings on the bill that “beer containing 4 | 
per cent of alcohol by volume cannot be | 
considered an intoxicating beverage,” that | 
“no other single measure which Congress | 
could adopt would bring about the immedi- | 
ate temporary and permanent employment | 
of so many persons,” that “passage of the | 
bill and amendments would materially as- | 
sist agriculture,” that it “would create a | 
tax source much greater than any other 
single piece of legislation,” and that it 
would “be practical in operation.” 

Minority Report 

In his minority report Senator Hatfield 
declared that “the report of the majority 
of the committee is not responsive to the 
evidence brought forth at the hearings.” . 

“There is no reason for a change in 
the law,’ Senator Hatfield said, “which 
would satisfy neither the opponents nor 
the supporters of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, which would be of doubtful consti- 
tutional validity, that would add to en- 
forcement difficulties, and which would 
divert a large share of the purchasing 
power of the people from the products of 
essential industries to that of a nones- 
sential, with the result that economic re- 
covery would be retarded rather than 
promoted. 

Effect in Other Depressions 

“This at least was the experience,” he 
continued, “in periods of depression in 
1873, 1893 and 1907 when we had the 
saloons with us and'it had no effect upon 
the distressed period of these times, and 
is fair to conclude that it would not now 
solve the world-wide depression, the after- 
math of the World War that we are ex- 
periencing at the present time. 

“The evidence showed conclusively that 
there is a division of opinion among the 
opponents of prohibition. Many witnesses 
who testified in advocacy of the beer bill 
frankly stated that their real objective is| 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Modification of the existing law to permit 
the sale of beer would not satisfy the 
demands of those who desire the legalized 
sale of hard liquors as well.” 

“The measure, on the other hand, has 
the united opposition of the prohibition 





In Suits Criticized 


Constitutionality Questioned 
Of Senate Bills Designed 
To Impose Limitations on 
Federal Court Cases 


The constitutionality of Senate bills de- 
signed to restrict Federal court jurisdic- 
tion in certain cases involving diverse cit- 
izenship was questioned, March 19, by 
the American Bar Association through 
Paul Howland, of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
chairman of its Committee on Juris- 
prudence and Law. Reform. 


In testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee having the bills in charge, Mr. 
Howland Voiced his doubi as to the power 
of Congress to take the steps proposed 
and also entered objection to the prin- 
ciple of such legislation as “chiseling at 
the Constitution.” The Committee, headed 
by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
also heard other witnesses oppose the 
legislation because of claimed discrimi- 
nation. 

Proposals Outlined 

The bills (S. 937), drafted by the De- 
partment of Justice and _ supported, 
March 18, by the Attorney General of the 
United States, William D. Mitchell; (S. 
939) by Senator Norris, and (S. 3243) by 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, all 
were held by Mr. Howland to be steps that 
“strike at the vitals of the Federal courts” 
and as proposals inimical to constitu- 
tional guarantees. 


Support for the Johnson bill which ap- 
plies only to actions involving State ad- 
ministrative board orders was expressed 
by John Benton, of Washington, D. C., in 
behalf of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Public Utility Commissioners. 


trol over purely State matters when they 
for any reason set aside orders of State 
supervisory bodies and said that they were 
thus accomplishing an end that was never 
intended in creation of the Federal judi- 
ciary system. 

While the Johnson bill affects only 
Federal court jurisdiction in the matter 
of rulings and orders by State adminis- 





organizations and church boards inter- 
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Soviet Recognition 


trative boards, Mr. Howland said it, too, 
was a “chiseling” measure after its spon- 


sors had confirmed the statement of the 
witness that it was wholly restrictive in 


character. 
Measures Opposed 


}grams in excess of $50,000,000 are listed 


Mr. Benton pointed out that, in his opin-| 
ion, Federal courts were exercising a con-| 





Bar Association 
said Mr. 


to be perfectly clear,’ 


Howland. 





Not in Contemplation | 





Attitude in Matter Unchanged, 
Says State Department 





before it for official action. 





Although there have been recent un- 
official proposals for recognition of Soviet 
Russia with a view to strengthen her hand 
in the Far East, the position of the United 
States on recognition has undergone no 
change. This was made known orally at 
the Department of State, March 19, in} 
reply to inquiries. 

The position of the United States in 
regard to Russia, it was stated, is the 
same as that outlined in 1923 by Charles 
Evans Hughes, then Secretary of State, 
and which raised three conditions to be 
met preliminary to recégnition of Russia. 
These conditions were: . [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 

That Russia recognize her debts, which | - s 
accrued as the result of borrowings from 
the United States by the Kerensky gov- F d f 
ernment. ‘State Funds for 

That Russia restore private property | 
seized from Americans during and after | 
the revolution. | 

That Russia cease her efforts to spread | 
communistic propoganda in the United | 
States. | 

A statement by Secretary Hughes, made | 
Dec. 18, 1923, in reply to a telegram from 





are chiseling at the Constitution; 






? of national courts.” 





of the measures, Mr. 





definitely limited. 
said, vests 






in 





the judicial power 




















ETROIT, MICH., March 20.—State 
programs of economy and retrench- 
ment should not neglect or postpone 
child welfare, George A. Hastings, Ex 
tension Director of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection asserted before the Detroit ex- 
tension of the conference yesterday. 
Mr. Hastings called attention to the 
fact that conferences have been held in 
half of the States and that the White 
House Conference is rapidly publishing 
the 40 volumes resulting from its re- 
search studies. He pointed out the need 
of wise spending rather than more 
spending by States and communities in 
carrying out recommendations of the 
experts. The address follows in part: 
“The health and protection of children 
is the joint and paramount duty of the 
parent and the statesman. Child care 
is not some sentimental, insignificant 
frill on the far fringe of public interest. 
It is a vital, throbbing major concern 
of national, State and local government 





Foreign Minister Tchitcherin of Russia, 
outlining the Department's views on Rus- 
sian recognition, follows in full text: 

With respect to the telegram to Presi- 
dent Coolidge from Mr. Tchitcherin of 
Dec. 16, the Secretary of State today (Dec. 
18, 1923) made the following statement in 
reply: 

“There would seem to be #° this time no 
reason for negotiations. ‘ye American 
Government, as the President said in his 
message to the Congress, is not proposing 
to barter away its principles. 

If the Soviet authorities are ready to} 
restore the confiscatcd property of Amer- 
ican citizens or make effective compensa- 
tion, they can do so. If the Soviet au-| 
thorities are ready to repeal their decree 
repudiating Russia's obligations to this 
country and appropriately recognize them, 
they can do so. It requires no conference 
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“I want the position of the American 


“It has not had the 
| Department of Justice bill before it, nor 
has it had the bill by Senator Johnson 
But it has 
considered over and over the proposal by 
the chairman of this Committee, and since 
the other bills are only less extensive, I 
Say we are opposed to them as well. They 
they | 
are threatening the fundamentals of our 
system of jurisprudence, and I say that 
|I believe we must have forever our system 


With regard to the constitutional right 
of Congress to do what is proposed in each 
Howland declared 
that he construed the grant of power as 
The Constitution, he 
one 


Advised Despite Economy Plans 


Outlined by President | 


funds and mileage is not available. 
The States with State highway pro- 











Financial Needs Smaller) 
Than Believed, He Says_ 
After Conference With| 
Railway Executives 


in order of size of program as follows: 
| Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, Missouri 
and Michigan. 

The local program of road construction 
will .exceed $25,000,000 in the following 
States, which are listed in order of size 
,of program: Pennsylvania, New York, Cal- 
| ifornia, Ohio and Illinois. 


Cooperatives Oppose 
| Salary Restrictions 


| 
| 


President Hoover announced March 19} 
that an examination of the financial prob- | 
lem confronting the Nation’s railroads re- | 
veals it to be of smaller dimensions than | 
has been generally believed or reported. 

“It is estimated,” he said, “that the fi- 
nancial necessities of the important rail- 
ways of the country which are likely to 
require aid in meeting the interest and | 
renewal of their maturing securities, and 
in meeting their obligations during 1932, 
will be from $300,000.000 to $400,000,000. Of 
this amount #ke Railway Credit Corpora- 
tion will provide a minimum of from $50,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000 and it is assumed that 
many bank loans will be continued in the | 
normal way.” 


Coordination Achieved 
The President stated further that coordi- | 
nation of programs and policies had been 
arrived at by both the Government and 
the railway agencies to effect the objec- 
tives of increased employment and stabil- 
ity in the Nation’s financial structure. 
The announcement followed conferences 
at the White House on March 18 between 
| President Hoover, Government officials 
| having to do with reconstruction activities 
| and the advisory committee of the Asso- 
| ciation of Railway Executives to survey the 
| railway financial situation and to deter- 
mine general policies relative to the rail- 
roads. 





Officials Protest Against Pro- 


| vision in Borah Bill for 
| Limitation of Pay 





| aS 
A serious blow to cooperative marketing 
would be dealt by the Borah bill (S. 2493) 
to limit salaries of members of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board and of officials of farm 
cooperatives with whom they deal, a Sen- 
ate Agriculture subcommittee was advised, 
March 19, by officials of national coop- 
erative organizations. 
| “We feel it would be unfair and unjust,” 
| Earl W. Benjamin, general manager of 
| the Pacific Egg Producers Cooperative, 
|Inc., New York City, said. “It would 
spell the doom of our organization.” 
| This plan of limiting salaries of coop- 
;eratives is “entirely wrong in principle,” 
| Govtared U. Benton Blalock, president of 
the American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 


| ciation, Raleigh, N. C. 


Statement by President 


The announcement follows in full text: 

I have held a number of conferences for 
survey of te railway situation and for 
determination of general policies in respect 
| to the railroads. The elements in these 
conferences are the directors and heads of 
| staff of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
| poration, members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission dealing with these 


Others joining in the protest were C.|: 
E. Huff, Chicago, president of the Farm- 
ers’ National Grain Corporation; C. O. 
Moser, New Orleans, president of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Council: J. B. Miller, 
New York City, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, and A. B. Leeper, 
Chicago, president National Fruit and 


; fourth of the f 


|ing the past two years. 


world prices, as well as a smalier quantity 
of imports, accounted for the decline. 

Coffee imports, aggregating more than 
| 1,700,000,000 pounds, are said to have been 
the “largest on record.” Bananas con- 
tinued to be the leading fruit import, and 
nu $s comprised a considerable portion of 
the year’s trade, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

Meat Imports Drop 
Meat imports are said to have fallen off 
heavily, while considerably more fresh fish 
were imported than exported. Cheese im- 
ports, it is disclosed, dropped off more 
than 9 per cent in quantity and 19 per 
cent in value. 

Additional information made available 
in the statement follows: 

As usual, most foodstuffs imported into 
this country consist of tropical or semi- 
tropical p®oducts—some not grown here 
at all, such as tea and coffee—and others, 
as sugar and bananas, not grown in suf- 
ficient quantity to supply the demand. 
Coffee, alone, comprised about one-third 
of the total value, while only about one- 

oe imported during 
the past year Consisted of competitive 
products. 


Exports Continue to Decline 

The same downward trend is noted in 
both imports and exports of foodstuffs, 
each having been nearly cut in half dur- 
Exports of grain 
and grain preparations, meats, animal fats 
and oils, fruits and canned foods, con- 
tinue, to show the favorable balance of 
recent years, while the trade 
coffee, cocoa, tea, spices, and nuts con- 
sists chiefly of imports. 

Imports of coffee for 1931 were the 
largest on record, aggregating 1,741,536,000 
pounds, breaking 1930's high record by 8.9 
per cent. This increase was due in large 
part to the heavy receipts recorded in the 
first half of the year before the 10-shil- 
ling tax placed by Brazil on coffee ex- 


coffee made by the Farm Board. This in- 


16.5 per cent, as compared with 1930. 


chief sources of supply. 


pounds—an increase of 2.1 per cent. 


less than a year ago. 
Ceylon 





problems, and representatives of the Rail- 
way Credit Corporation. 

Examination of the financial problem 
confronting the railroads shows that it is 
}of smaller dimensions than has been 
generally believed or reported. It is esti- 
mated that the financial necessities of 
the important railways of the country 
|which are likely to require aid in meet- 
jing interest and renewal of their matur- 
ing securities, and in meeting their other 
obligations during 1932, will be from $300,- 
| 000,000 to $400,000,000. 

Of this amount the Railway Credit Cor- 
poration will provide a minmum of from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 and it is assumed 
that many bank loans will be continued 
in the normal way. Therefore recourse 


Vegetable Association, and C. C. Talbott. 
president of the Farmers’ Union of North 
Dakota. 

| James C. Stone, Chairman of the Fed- 
{eral Farm Board, testified that he would 
like to see Congress “treat agriculture on 
|the same basis that it does industry.” 
| Though some of the salaries paid in the 
cooperatives are high, he said, it was 
found that the executive expenses in 
relation to total sales were 0.17 per cent | 
|compared to 2.77 per cent among indus- 
trial organizations. 

“Our interest,” the Farm Board Chair- 
man pointed out, “is in honesty and effi- 
ciency in the operation of the business.” 
He stated that other men had been con- 
sidered by the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation before the services of George | to the Reconstruction Corporation by the 
S. Milnor were secured at $50,000, that | railroads will be much less than was origi- 
one man had refused to accept at less|nally thought and even the mentioned 
than $100,000 and that two others had 
refused even to consider the position. 

The Borah bill would limit the salaries 
of Farm Board members to $9,600 and 
provides that no loans shall be made 
to stabilization corporations or cooperative 
associations, any of whose officers re- 
ceive more than $15,000. 

“The Farm Board should include the 
best men that could be obtained, and 
we wish to enter a protest against any 
restraint on the salaries of the Farm} 
Board to any greater extent than might | 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 





Flour Supplies Asked 
For 275,000 Families 





‘Red Cross Also Requested to 
Relieve Reservation Indians 


About 230,000 barrels of flour to feed ap- 
proximately 275,000 families as well as 
57,640,000 pounds of feed for livestock have 
been requested by more than 400 Red 
Cross chapters, out of the 40,000,000 bush- 
els of Federal Farm Board wheat provided 
by the Federal Government for distribu- 
| tion among the needy, according to an 
announcement, issued March 19, at na- 
| tional headquarters of the American Red 
Cross at Washington. 

About 22,000 barrels of \fiour to feed 
14,000 families on Indian reservations also 
have been asked, it was said. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Applications for 231,268 barrels of flour 
and 57,640,000 pounds of feed for livestock, 
to be provided from Government wheat 
allocated by act of Congress to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross for distribution, have been 
received from 405 Red Cross chapters to 
date and have been approved by the na- 
tional organization, it was announced to- 
day by the national headquarters of the 
American Red Cross. 

It is estimated that the flour called for 
in these applications, which have come 
from all parts of the country, will help 
feed 275,807 needy families. Estimates of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Child Welfare 





and public interest as well as parental 
responsibility. 

“Children must live in the kind of a 
community we provide for them. ‘All 
children, privileged and underprivileged, 
take what the community has to offer,’ 
the Conference noted. ‘Adults make 
the community what it is.’ 

“One of the Conference Committees re- 
ported that of the 45,000,000 children in 
the country 35,000,000, or seven-ninths 
of all, are reasonably normal and l1,- 
500.000 are specially gifted. 

“Pont 13 of the charter states the 
right of every handicapped child to his 
rightful education, development and | 
protection. This implies an expangion 
of progress already begun in favored 
areas and an extension of those pro- 
grams to places where they do not yet 
exist, providing for early discovery, 
diagnosis, treatment, and hospital and 
institutional care where needed; for 


sisted by the livestock feed are as yet in- 
complete. 

In the eastern area of the United States 
157 chapters have filed applications for 
107,547 barrels of flour. In the midwest- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 7,] 
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Kingdom. Japan is also an 
source of supply—especially for green tea 


Cocoa Imports Increase 


The demand for cocoa beans shows the 
Same upward trend in regard to quantity 
as that of coffee and tea and a similar 
Imports during 1931 in- 
creased by 12 per cent in quantity but 


decline in value. 


in sugar, | 


ports became effective, and the exchange 
of United States wheat for Brazilian 


crease in the quantity imported is not re- 
flected in the value, which declined by | 


Brazil and Colombia again formed our 


The 1931 trade in tea also was larger 
than that of 1930, amounting to 86,733,000 | 
The | 
value fell off, however, being 17 per cent | 
British India and 
furnish considerably more than 
half of our tea imports, much of it en- 
tering this country by way of the United| elements in a radio receiving set of this 
important | type. 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Excludes ‘Dumping’ 


Secretary Hyde and Farm 
Board Say Disposal of Sur- 
plus Will Be Orderly 


MORS that the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation plans to “dump” wheat 
on foreign markets are untrue, the present 
program of limited marketing having 
“worked to the benefit of the American 
farmer,” James C. Stone, chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, said in a statement 
issued March 19 by the Board. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, on the same day made public a tel- 
egram which he had sent to several cot- 
ton and grain companies, denying that any 
“dumping” of wheat or cotton is contem- 
plated. The Secretary's telegram, it was 
explained orally at the Department, was 
in reply to telegraphic requests from the 
companies for information on the subject, 
in view of sharp declines in the last two 
days in the price of wheat and cotton. 

Secretary Hyde’s telegram follows ia full 
text: 


“No dumping of either wheat or cotton 
is planned. No sales will be made except 


stuffs, or 24 per cent less than in 1930] in harmony orderly course of business and 


|in accordance Farm Board’s announced 
Negotiations have been sug- 


wise form no part American market. Such 
sales would be constructive, if made, and 
would result in benefits to American 
farmers.” 

The Farm Board's statement follows in 
full text: 


The rumors for the last two days to 





| 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


‘Patent on Radio Sets 
Using House Current 


Is Adjudged Invalid 


‘Appellate Court Dismisses 
Suits Against the Radio 
Corporation for Alleged 
Infringement 








PHILapetputa, Pa, March 19.—Claims 3 
| and 14 of the Lowell and Dunmore patent, 
No. 1455141, claiming a means for the use 
|of alternating current from the standard 
residence lighting power in lieu of direct 
current from batteries in radio receiving 
| sets of the three-section type consisting of 
|radio frequency amplifiers, & detector and 
| audio frequency amplifiers, have been held 
invalid in a decision handed down March 
18 by the United States Ciwcuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

The court also held invalid claim 9 of 
the Dunmore patent, No, 1635117, relating 
to a signal receiving system, including a 
radio receiving set, adapted for the use of 
alternating house current. The opinions 
of the appellate court were announced in 
| the case of Radio Corporation of America 
vy. Dubilier Condenser Corporation et al., 

Nos, 4279-80. The appellate court reversed 

{the ruling of the District Court for the 
| District of Delaware, which had held the 
|claims of the patents involved to be valid 
fand infringed, and directed that the in- 
|fringement suits brought against the 
| Radio Corporation be dismissed. 

Elements Studied Separately 
Pointing out that the claims for the 
| Lowell and Dunmore patent relate to a 
| combination, the court, in an opinion by 
| Circuit Judge Woolley, takes up each ele- 
|ment of the combination. The radio fre- 
quency amplifiers, the detector, the audio 
frequency amplifiers, and finally the alter- 
nating electric current, called -for by the 
claims, were all well known, the court 
| finds after discussing the function of these 





| 


The invention particularly claimed, 
.| it is pointed out, is directed “to the elimi- 
|nation of hum occurring in the vacuum 
tubes when they are heated by unrecti- 
fied alternating current.” A_ separate 
means connected to each of the three types 
of vacuum tubes used in a radio receiv- 
ing set, those performing the functions of 


declined by 25.4 per cent in value, British |Tadio frequency amplifiers, detectors, and 


West Africa, Brazil, and the Dominion Re- 
The 


public shipped the largest quantity. 


audio frequency amplifiers, for eliminating 
|the hum which would result from the 


America's National 





Established March 4, 1926 


quantity of prepared cocoa imported also | 
shows an increase, while that of prepared | 
chocolate declined considerably. 

More spices entered into the trade dur- | 
ing 1931 than a year ago, increasing by 
more than 5,000,000 pounds, but values, 
however, declined by more than a fourth. | 
Pepper, including black and white, com- 
prised considerably more than one-third 
of the total quantity of all spices im- 
ported, mustard seed, including prepared 
mustard, constituting about one-seventh. 

Bananas continue to be the leading 
fruit imported and this trade shows less 
decrease during 1931 than that of other 





substitution of alternating house current 
for direct battery current without the use 
of such means, was claimed to constitute 
the invention, according to the opinion, 
and to support the patent. 
Earlier Developments 

“This hum eliminating means employed 
by Lowell and Dunmore in the last ele- 
ment of the claim,” it is stated, “is ad- 
mittedly old. They simply used it as 
Heising had taught them by his patent 
in 1916 (No. 1432022) in the light of the 
White patent of the same year (No. 
1195632). The only thing left and, there- 
fore, the only thing new is merely a part 


the number of families who will be as- | 


spectively. 
in quantity and 31.1 per cent in value. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


i Vimence considered as directly re- 
4 futing to some extent the evolu- 
tionary theory of “the survival of the 
fittest” is presented by W. L. McAtee, 
of the United States Biological Survey, 
in an announcement issued, March 20, 
by the Smithsonian Institution. 

The generally accepted theory that 
animals having certain protective traits 
are less likely to. become prey to other 
animals “does not check with the facts 
as to the feeding habits of animals,” 
which Mr. McAtee has gathered, the In- 
stitution explains. Insects have been 
found by Mr. McAtee to be eaten and 
preyed upon in proportion to their 
abundance; their natural characteristics, 
| such as color, shape or habits, having 
little effect on the appetites or choice 
of their attackers. 

None of the supposed protective 
mechanisms in nature enable an insect 
to evade its normal death rate, the sci- 
entist says. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

Far-reaching evidence tending to re- 





varieties of fruit, decreasing in quanaity 
and value by 10.9 and 15.4 per cent, re- 
Grapefruit imports fell off 25.6 


Lemon imports show the heaviest de- 


Protective Traits 
To Preserve Life, Asserts Scientist 


of the element. It is the separate con- 
nection (new) of an old hum eliminator 
with old tubes in each section of an old 
receiving set of the three-section type.” 
“The invention of ‘separate’ connection 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.]} 


of Animals Fail 


fute some aspects of the theory of sur- 
vival through natural selection—a cor- 
nerstone of the,philosophy of older evo- 
lutionists—is presented in an extensive 
| study, based largely on the contents of 
birds” stomachs, announced today by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The conclusion, is that insects are 
eaten by other animals in proportion 
to their abundance, and that the effect 
of natural enemies upon them is, there- 
fore, indiscriminate. The enormous 
variety of supposedly defensive mech- 
anisms scattered through nature— 
mimicry of dangerous species by weak 
species, Offensive odors, poisonous se- 
cretions, hard shells, warning colors, 
frightful appearances and the rest—ap- 
parently are of little value to their pos- 
sessors. All have some weak link in 
their defenses and are eaten. 

The generally accepted evolutionary 
theory has been that when an animal 
possessed some advantageous trait, such 


} (Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 
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[Imports of Foods [feat Reports lan |\Credit for Taxes 


Paid on Foreign 
Income Removed 


Revenue Bill Consideration 


Is Checked Temporarily 
As House Strikes Out 
Committee Provision 


Higher Levy Sought 


~ On Stock Transfers 


Representatives Rainey and 
Crisp Renew Appeals to Bal- 
ance Budget and Urge Ap- 
proval of Sales Tax 


The House on March 19 adopted an 
amendment to the Revenue Bill of 1932 
(H. R. 10236), under which no credit 
would be allowed for income taxes paid 
to foreign countries or possessions of the 
United States, in computing the Federal 
income tax. 

This was accomplished by striking sec- 
tion 31 from the pending bill. That sec- 
tion read the same as section 32 of the 
present income tax law. This ‘action was 
taken while the House, sitting as a com- 
mittee of the whole, was considering 
amendments to the measure. 

Immediately after the adoption of the 
amendment, which had been offered by 
Representatives Johnson (Dem.), of Mar- 
shall, Mo., on March 18, and pending when 
the House met March 19, Representative 
Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., acting 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in charge of the bill, said he be- 
liavs—he House was “in no frame of mind 

‘late properly” and on his motion 
nmittee arose and the House ad- 


jou. ed. 


Sales Tax Vote Near 

Mr, Crisp later stated orally that if the 
House leaders acquiesced he will propose 
an immediate vote on the sales tax pro- 
vision of the revenue bill when the House 
resumes consideration of it on March 22, 
Bills on the consent calendar will interrupt 
the revenue bill consideration of March 21, 

Mr. Crisp said the House Ways and 
Means subcommittee appointed to consider 
amendments to the bill has agreed to rec- 
ommend to the full Committee that the 
following articles be exempted from the 
sales tax: radio leased wire services, 
liquids used for spraying fruit trees, malt 
syrup used in making bread, grape juices 
used at soda fountains and in nonalco- 
holic beverages, ice cream and malted 
milk, lard and lard substitutes, and sau- 
sage and frankfurters, etc. 


Mr. Garner Defends Sales Levy 

Earlier in the day, Speaker Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., issued a state- 
ment regarding the sales tax provisions 
of the bill and urged reconciliation of 
differences among the various groups in 
the House. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, also issued a statement 
in which he predicted the sales tax would 
be eliminated from the bill and announced 
that he would offer an amendment to 
impose a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent 
of the sale price of each share of stock 
transferred with a minimum of 4 cents a 
share. He said that based on last year’s 
transactions, this would yield $125,000,000. 
The bill now provides a tax of 4 cents a 
share on stock transfers. 


Impasse Reached on Bill 

Representative Crisp immediately told 
the House that the Committee of the 
Whole House was in no mood to legislate 
and on his motion the Committee of the 
Whole reported to the House it had 
reached no conclusion on the bill. Leaders 
immediately conferred over the situation. 

During the discussion of the Johnson 
amendment, adoption of which brought 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 





Emergency Seizure 


Of Vessels Is Sought 


Secretary Adams Offers Bill for 
Defense Plan 


Extension of executive powers to permit 
seizure of any merchant vessel registered, 
enrolled or licensed under the laws of the 
United States during any national emer- 
gency, or when in the President's opinion 
a national emergency is imminent, is pro- 
posed in the draft of a bill which the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles F. Adams, 
submitted to the House March 19. Secre- 
tary Adams said the plan has the ap- 
proval of the War Department, the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Shipping 
Board. 

The Navy Department, he said, considers 
the legislation essential to successful 
operation of its plans for national defense. 
The plans for national defense prepared 
by the Navy Department, Secretary Adams 
said, require for the use of the Navy about 
1,000 large seagoing merchant vessels. 

In order. to carry out these plans, he 
explained, “it will be absolutely essential 
that a certain number of these vessels ar- 
rive at designated bases on the date the 
President proclaims the existence of a na- 
tional emergency, and that a_ certain 
number arrive at other designated bases 
within given times after this presidential 
proclamation. The vessels needed are ar- 
ranged in 44 conversion types of classifi- 
cations to meet the Navys immediate 
needs.” 

He said that of vessels in resérve under 
the supervision of thé Shipping Board, 60 
are in first reserve and could probably be 
made ready for service within from one 
to three weeks; 99 are in second reserve, 
and could be made ready within from two 
to six weeks and 75 more in “surplus,” 
now ready for scrapping, could, if need 
arose, be made ready in from three to 
eight weeks. At present steps are being 
taken to transfer 50 of the vessels now 
in the second reserve to surplus. 

As a certain number of vessels must 
arrive at points designated at a date on 
which a national emergency is proclaimed 
by the President, he said, it is evident that 
such vessels must be taken over by the 
Navy a sufficient time in advance to per- 
mit their arrival according to plans and ~ 
that the Navy must have a larger fleld to 
choose from in order to get the type of 
ships essential for its use. 
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Requests for Seed 
ans Accumulate 


Cost of Medicine 
$22 Annually for 


Average Family 





Advances for Crop Production 
Total $598,971 and Average 
More Than $170 


More than 3,500 loans totaling $598,971 





Total Expenditure in Nation 
On Medicine and Drugs Is 
Found to Be 715 Million, 
Investigation Reveals 


crop production this year from the $50,- 


of the Department of Agriculture, by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 
for 1932 crop production loans, Henry 8. 
Clarke, National Director of the 1932 Crop 
Production Loan Office, said March 19. 
The figures represent business done by 
the seven regional offices of the organiza- 
tion up to March’18. The average loan 
is slightly over $179, Loans are being made 
from every reégiorfal office. These offices 
are located at Washington, Memphis, St. 





Annually the people of the United States 
spend $715,000,000 for drugs and medicines, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
just received at the De artment of 
the Interior. The average family spends 
$22 annually, it was said. 

A total of $360,000,000, or more than 50 
per cent of the medicine bill, is for “pat- 
ent medicin@s,” of secret composition, the 
Committee finds. The Committee states 
that expenditures for fraudulent cures 
range from $15,000,000 upward each year. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The people of the United States spend 
$715,000,000 annually for drugs and medi- 
cines, which constitutes about 20 per cent 
of the national bill for sickness. 


Three-year Investigation 


Of this amount $190,000,000 (26.6 per 
cent) is spent for medicines prescribed by 
physicians; $165,000,000 (23.1 per cent) for 
nonsecret home remedies and $360,000,000 
(50.3 per cent) for “patent medicines,” of 
secret composition. These facts are brought 
out in a report just issued by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, of 
which Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur is chairman. 

This report, “The Costs of Medicines,” 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press, discloses authentic figures on the 
drug industry in this country obtained 
through a three-year study on the-subject 
made for the committee by Dr. R, P. 
Fischelis, vice president of the American 
Pharmaceiitical Association, and Dr. C. 
Rufus Rorem, formerly a staff member 
of the committee. In November this com- 
mittee will issue its final report which will 
include recommendations based on its ex- 
haustive five-year study into the problem 
of “the delivery of adequate, scientific 
medical service to all the people, rich and 
poor, at a cost which can be reasonably 
met by them in their respective stations 
in life.” = 


Average Annual Expense 


It was discovered that the average ex- 

nditure for medicines is approximately 
$22 annually per family of four persons 
or $5.50 per member. Actual expendi- 
tures per capita vary widely, however, and 
tend to be highest in the cities. 

Other important facts this s' = 
closed include the following: 

1. Patients attempting to diagn 
own ailments by comparing their Symp- 
toms with those described in patent medi- 
cine advertisements may frequently forego 
proper medical attention until it is too 
late to effect a cure. 

2. “Official” medicines can usually be 
purchased by the pharmacist for a frac- 
tion of the price of proprietary medicines 
or ethical specialties, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in price to the patient. 


Licensed Pharmacists 

3. Provided they were engaged in 
no other pursuits, approximately 10,000 
pharmacists could fill the 165,000,000 
physicians’ prescriptions now annually 
filled by 115,000 registered pharmacists in 
60,000 drug stores. Limiting the com- 
pounding of prescriptions to 10,000 phar- 
macists in as many drug stores, however, 
would leave many communities without 
pharmacists and in larger communities 
would spread the number of pharmacies, 
making it inconvenient for the public to 
obtain prompt prescription service. 

Merchandising activities of drug stores, 
frequently derided, make the services of 
registered pharmacists available and more 
convenient to the public. 

4, Although regulations governing the 
pharmaceutical profession are strict 
enough, the privileges of unlicensed per- 
sons operating outside of pharmacy are 
so extensive that the public enjoys little 
protection in the sales of packaged medi- 
cines. 

5. While self-medication is increasing, 
there is not available sufficient informa- 
tion on which the public can base its 
judgment as to what type of medicine may 
Safely be used for the treatment of simple 
and minor conditions. 

Cost of Medical Care 

6. Drugs prescribed or dispensed 
through doctors do not constitute a large 
Portion of the total costs of medica] care. 
Physicians’ prescriptions plus the drugs 
dispensed in doctors’ offices average ap- 
proximately $1.50 per person per year. 

“It is significant,” the report reads, 
“that the costs of medicines to patients 
are still lower when the conditions of 
treatment permit a physician to prescribe 
only such medicines as he considers neces- 
Sary to good results.” 

Proprietary Preparations 

Few of the so-called “patent medicines” 
are actually registered as to ingredients 
and granted patents form the United 
States Patent Office. Most of them are 
protected by trade which become, through 
registration and usage, the property of 
the manufacturer or distributor. The for- 
mulas are secret. 

The report states that “so long as se- 
crecy of composition is permissable for 
medicines offered for self-medication, and 
So long as the public is kept in ignorance 
of the proper uses and values of common 
drugs, the quack will find some method 
to ply his trade.” 

Expenditures for fraudulent cures form 
$15,000,000 upward each year. 

Four Recommendations 

The authors made four recommenda- 
tions based on their survey for the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
They are: 

1. Secret-formula drugs and medicines 
should be abolished through the compul- 
sory disclosure on the label of the kind 
and quantity of medicinal fhgredients. 
Those ‘developing new and distinct prep- 
arations should be financially protected 
by appropriate privileges granted by a 
disintereged agency. 

2. All manufacturers of drugs and medi- 
cines should be required to operate under 
annual licenses to be granted by the 
Federal Government upon the fulfillment 
of satisfactory conditions with regard to 
competency of personnel, equipment and 
sanitary surroundings, and standardiza- 
disinterested agency. 

3. Agencies should be established to 
prepare and disseminate accurate in- 
formation concerning the proper use of 
home remedies appropriate for self-medi- 
cation with the aid of a committee of 
physicians and pharmacists of unques- 
tioned reputation and standing. Univer- 
sal and unnecessary use of self-pre- 
scribed medicine should be rigorously dis- 
couraged. 

4. Professional knowledge of pharma- 
cists should be used more adequately 
by reducing physicians’ reliance on 
branded products; by permitting phar-| 
macists to instruct drug store customers 
in proper use of medicines purchased | 
for self-medication, but not to the extent 
of diagnosing ailments or recommending 
medicines; by the pharmacist distributing | 
information dealing with medicines and 
hygiene prepared by health departments; 
and by supplying information to the pub- 
lic concerning physicians and hospitals 
on the basis of data provided by local 
medical or hospital associations, 


City, and Dallas. 


manager of the Washington office, re- 


each farmer. 
States. 
lina, and 29 for Florida. 


handle 5,000 loans a day next week, Mr 


Agriculture.) 


Post Office to Act 


Against Publication 








News 


Mails, Says Solicitor 


was stated orally March 19 


themselves. 


printing such news. 
Millions Estimated Saved 


strides in the last few months. 
mate that we have saved hundreds o 


intercepting letters to foreign sweep 


down publicity about prize winners.” 
The following additional 


Federal law provides that publication 





be “deposite? in or carried by the mail 


any letter carrier.” 
Contests are Increasing 


different kinds which use the mails to ad 


to be increasing daily. Millions of dollar: 
money is lost in lotteries on foreign sweep 


therewith, 


in lotteries, 


nounced that the Associated Press, th 


cerning sweepstake winners. 
Directed Against Publications 


regularly printed such news. 
campaign is directed. 


and other lotteries will die out. 


their names to be used in connection wit: 





ness whatsoever with promoters. 


Value of Amateur Radio 


rupted by storm. 
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have already been made to farmers for | 
000,000 fund allocated to Secretary Hyde, 


Louis,. Minneapolis, Spokane, Salt Lake | 


Although detailed figures were not an-/| 
nounced on the regional offices, C. L. Cobb, 


ported that his office had loaned $231,351 
to 1,698 farmers, an average of $136 to 
The loans from the Wash- 
ington office have been made to four 
There were 925 for South Caro- 
lina, 516 for Georgia, 228 for North Caro- 


More than 20,000 applications for loans 
have been received at the Washington of- 
fice, and an emergency force of 250 people 
is at work on them. The office expects to 


Cobb says.—(Issued by the Department of 


Of Lottery Awards |x from expert qualified witnesses to | 
Soncdeeicmnas 


Publications Which Print | decrease crime. 
of Sweepstakes 
Prizes to Be Barred From |amenaments would 


The Post Office Department will take 
action against any publication carrying 
news of prize awards in sweepstakes, it 
y Horace 
J. Donnelly, Solicitor of the Department. 

“It has come to the attention of the 
Department that several publications are 
printing news of prize winners in lottery 
contests of every sort,” he explained. “Per- 
sons reading of these successful gamblers 
}are naturally tempted to take chances 
This encouragement must be 
stopped, and to end it the Department 
will bar from the mails any publication 


“Despite the ever-increasing number of 
lotteries, the Department has made great 
We esti- 


millions of dollars of American money by 


stake promoters. However, we still need 
the help of the newspapers in keeping 


information 
was made &vailable orally by Mr. Donnelly 
and in official records of the Department: 


carrying news of prize winners shall not 


of the United States or be delivered by 


Despite all efforts of the Department to 
check the great number of contests of 


vertise or make awards, the number seems 


of American money are lost each year to 
promoters of such schemes. Most of this 


stakes, usually based on some horse race, 
but in many cases having no connection 


The law was enacted to save innocent 
| citizens from being cheated of their money 
in fraudulent schemes, and the Depart- 
ment urges every citizen to abide by it and 
discourage promoters by not participating 


On Aug. 21, 1931, the Department an- 


United Press, and the International News 
Service had agreed to carry no news con- 


These associations have lived up to 
their agreement in every way, but several 
large daily newspapers have more or less 
It is against 
these papers and others which might 
carry sweepstakes news that the present 
If all publications 
refrain from announcing winners, the De- 
partment hopes interest in sweepstakes 


A recent Department statement brought 
out that United States banks who cash 
money orders for prize winnérs, or who 
otherwise participate in lottery transac- 
tions involving the mails, are violators of 
the law. The Department urges all banks 
to investigate carefully before allowing 


any sweepstake; or, transacting any busi- 


Amateur radio operators proved themselves 
usefulin obtaining information recently when 
other communication systems had been dis- 
(Department of Commerce.) 
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[Continued from Page 1.} 
ested in the prohibition of the liquor traf- 
Oe.” 
in full text in the issue of March 22.) 

The majority report follows in full text: 

The subcommittee appointed by the 
chairman of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures of the Senate has held extensive | 
hearings on Senate bills 436, 2473, and | 
} proposed amendments thereto. The ef- 
fect of this legislation would be to amend 
the Volstead Act to legalize the manu- 
facture of beer containing not more than | 
4 per cent of alcohol by volume, ~ 

‘By .amendment proposed by Senator 
Bingham and adopted by the subcommit- 
tee, no fermented liquors brewed or man- 
ufactured under this amendment*to the 
Volstead Act can be sold or removed for 
‘consumiption or sale within the United 
States unless packed in cases of pint bot- 
\tles of 16 fluid ounces content, such .cases 
|to contain one dozen, two dozen, or four 
dozen bottles each, and unless each case 
-|and individual bottle is marked, branded, 
and labeled in such manner as the At- 
torney General and the Secretary of the | 
Treasury may jointly prescribe. 

Such beverages may be removed from 
said package or case for use in any public 
place only by legitimate hotels and res- 
taurants for the sole purpose of serving 
such beverages in the dining rooms of such 
establishments in a pint bottle with meals, 

The subcommittee took extensive testi-| 


(The minority report will be printed: 





determine definitely the following: 


(1) Whether the adoption of the bill and) 
amendments would promote temperance and 


(2) Whether or not beer containing not 
;}more than 4 per cent alcohol by volume may 
|be considered intoxicating. 

(3) Whether or not passage of the bill and 
materially decrease un- 
employment. 

(4) Whether or not passage of the bill and 
amendments would materially assist agricul- 
ture. 


(5) Whether or not passage of the bill and 


amendments would be of material benefit to 
the national finances. 


(6) Whether or not the bill and amendments 
would be practical in operation. 


Each Point Analyzed 
In Majority Report 

In making this report the subcommittee 
will analyze each of these points, 

(1) To determine whether or not pas- 
sage of this bill and amendments would 
promote temperance and decrease crime, 
the subcommittee took into considera- 
tion testimony as to present conditions of 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the probable consumptjon of hard 
liquors, and whether or not access to beer 
would decrease the use of hard liquors, 


f The evidence was overwhelming to the 

effect that undesirable conditions result- 
ing from the Volstead Act are growing 
worse steadily. From yecords of the po- 
lice department in 509 cities it. was shown 
| that arrests for drunkenness since 1920 
have increased from 272,000 in that year 
to 710,000 in 1929. The figures for 1930 
and 1931 were not given, Irrefutable evi- 
dence was introduced to the effect that 
drinking among minors has increased tre- 
mendously. 

For example, in the city of Washington, 
arrests for intoxication among youpg peo- 
ple have increased steadily from 1920 to 
the present time. This increase amounted 
in 1927, from the low of 1918, to more 
than 1,600 per cent. A former judge at 
~| Cleveland testified that the average age 

of 32,000 persons sentenced for drunken- 
S| ness in the courts of that city since prohi- 

bition was under 25 years. A significant 
fact considered by the subcommittee is 
-|that there seems to have been more hard 
liquor consumed in the United States 
at the present time than before prohibi- 
tion, but much less malt beverages. 

The effect of prohibition seems to have 
been the driving of people to hard liquors 
with a resultant increase in drunkenness, 
deaths from alcoholism, and general law- 
lessness. Testimony presented te the sub- 
committee in regard to the amount of al- 
cohol consumed in this country before 





Measure Legalizing 4. Per Cent Beer 


Is Favored by Senate Subcommittee 
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Majority Report Recommends Approval of Bill as Means of 
Promoting Law Enforcement, Aiding Both Agriculture and 
Employment, and Raising Revenue 
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Forest Fires Fewer Laval Procision 
In Eastern States 
For Unemployed 
Relief Advocated 


Governor Ritchie Says That 
If Burden Is Shifted to 


National Government It 








Destroyed Acreage Reduced by 
One-third During 
Two Months ! 


Forest fires in the national forests of 
the eastern half of the United States this 
year have been materially less destructive 
than in 1931, the acreage burned over 
during January and February being 2,942 
compared to 4,206 a year ago, according 








|ization of wholesome beer. 


lessen crime, and build up respect for Jaw. } 


unusual or exciting. They have thus been 
led to the use of hard liquors, much of 
which would be curtailed with the legal- 


that more money would be available for 
the purchase of dairy products than at 
present, 

It is the conclusion of the subcommit- 
tee, therefore, that passage of the bill 
and amendments would materially assist 
agriculture. 


(5) In considering whether or not pas- 


The wholesale crime and drunkenness 
which has grown out of the Eighteenth | 
Amendment and the Volstead Act has 
wrought terrible havoc in the dignity of 
law and the respect for its existence. Aj sage of the bill and amendments would 
real inoral crisis exists, and the subcom- | pe of material benefit to the national fi- 
mittee believes the wisdom of Congress | nances, the subcommittee considered the 
ey ne it with hie EL ont mean sale of beer as a source of tax revenue and 


a possible decline in the cost of prohibition 
temperance, strengthen the law, decrease | enforcement. From the evidence intro- 
crime, and generally contribute to the 


: 2 duced it was impossible for the subcom- 
public welfare, mittee to estimate the possible decline in 
Testimony Offered 


the cost of prohibition enforcement. 
By Doctors and Scientists 


However, it is believed that the per 

capita consumption of beer would be 

(2) In order to determine definitely | equally as great as before the passage of | 
whether or not beer containing 4 per cent 
alcohol by volume was intoxicating, the 


| the Eighteenth Amendment. Some of the 
persons testifying before the subcommittee 

subcommittee considered direct testimony, | 

statements or affidavits from the follow- | 


believe that consumption would be much 
greater due to the high cost of hard liquors 
ing noted scientists and physicians; | at the present time. - + eae ae 
Prof. Yandell Henderson, professor of ap-|. The minimum consump na b ae oe 
plied physiology at Yale University; Dr. Clar-| lowing its legalization would be not less 
ne eas oS vos ee sions than 70,000,000 barrels and oe —— 
aries orris, chief medical examiner 0 ew | 2 y ‘ ar- 
York City; Dr. Hobart Elmer Hare, professor — “ ee wea aoe of 
of therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College; | Te4S. e tax yile g 
Dr. John Marshall, professor of chemistry and|2 cents per pint bottle would be not less 
toxicology in the medical school of the Uni-| than $347,000,000 and probably not more 
— of sponesve si =. Smith a SS mc | than $800,000,000 
ormer rofessor 0} Oxicology an Pp rma- | ’ : 
cognosy me Columbia University, and coauthor| With a much higher tax of 4 cents per 
of a 1,600-page volume on nervous diseases. | pint (or nearly $10 per barrel as compared 
boat ck muvticine of Gevumibin Universivy: | Wee, oe i= 10s), tne minions tax meld 
i y: | would be not less than $650,000,000 with a 
Dr. Abraham A. Brill, former professor at | A 
the postgraduate hospital medical school at |g1aximum possibility of $1,100,000,000 per 
Columbia University and physician of the|year. When we consider that the sales of 
a nigga gy Bg B Ssaues beer before prohibition were at a time 
ork; rr. ames . aish, eft neu s 
: when liquors of all kinds were available, 
of the central neurological hospital of New 
York City and consulting physician to eight |{t must be concluded that these are mini- 
New York hospitals; Dr. George W. King,|mum estimates as they are based upon 
beer consumption prior to enactment of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Without taking into consideration the 











e|}and after prohibition varied greatly. 

The preprohibition consumption of malt 
liquors in 1918 was estimated in excess of 
1,500,000,000 gallons; wine, 51,500,000 gal- 
lons; distilled spirits, 93,800,000 gallons. 
Consumption for 1930 was estimated at 
between 500,000,000 to 1,500,000,000 gallons 
of malt liquors, from 75,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 galons of wine, and from 200,000,- 
000 to 400,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits. 

It is the conclusion of the subcommittee, 
therefore, that while the consumption of 
malt beverages with a light alcoholic con- 
tent has been greatly decreased, the con- 
sumption of hard liquors has more than 
offset this decline in the use of beverages. 
The subcommittee believes the use of hard 
Nquors would be greatly decreased if - 
ple were given an opportunity to Sunelan 
wholesome beer, 4 per cent of alcohol 
by volume. 

It is the belief of your subcommittee 
h|that this bill will promote the cause of 
real temperance. At this time the young 
people of the country are drinking dan- 
gerous, habit-forming hard liquors. The 
present generation of young people is 
not fundamentally different from young 
people of any other generation, as. there 
is a strong tendency in all youth to try 
out whatever has a suggestion of being 
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Act, as amended and supplemented, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 40. All fermented liquors brewed or 
manufactured, and taxable under the provi- 
sions of section 608 of the Revenue Act of 
1918, and hereafter sold or removed for con- 
sumption or sale within the United States, by 
whatever name such liquors may be called, 
shall be packed in cases of pint bottles of 16 
fluid ounces content, such cases to contain 
one dozen, two dozen, or four dozen such bot- 
}tles each. Each case and individual bottle 
| Shall be marked, branded, and labeled in such 
|manner as the Attorney General and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall, jointly, by regu- 
lations prescribe, and all sales by brewers and 
| dealers in fermented liquors shall be in the 
original package or case so marked, branded, 
{or labeled. Such fermented liquors may be 
| removed from such package or case for use in 
any public place only by legitimate hotels and 
restaurants and for the ome purpose of serv- 
ing such liquors in the dining rooms of such 





medical director of the Hudson County Hospi- 
tal for Insane and noted authority on alco- 
holism, Jersey City, N. J. 
Dr. Arthur Perry Hasking, neurologist and 
psychiatrist at Christ Hospital, Jersey City,|enormous sums which could be accumu- 
Greuville Hospital, Jersey City, and North | jJated as a result of increased income taxes 
Feds OD HOS Ne cen Dt Moses Keschs |and license fees, the subcommittee con- 
ner, “attending neurologist to the neurologi- | cludes that passage of this bill would cre- 
cal hospital on Blackwells Island and to the|ate a tax source much greater than any 
—— a, pt. yy BM — other single piece of legislation, and that 

; : : "wiliot | the levy of such taxes would in no way 

holism; Dr. eorge Elliot 
Fin tee ein extensive ean at alco-|Work a hardship upon the American 
hol and noted student of alcoholic effects | people. 
on the human system; Dr. Charles A, Rose- 
water, former captain in the Medical Corps Problems Involved 
of the United States Army, who for the past : 
14 years has studied the treatment of per- In Collecting Taxes 
“— raed y By E, 7. aiid (6) In considering whether or not the 
dent of the American Medical ‘Association; Dr.| Pill and amendments would be practical 
Graham Lusk, professor of physiology in|in operation the subcommittee called for 
the Cornell University Medical College; Prof.| testimony the Hon. David Burnet, Com- 
eno cos eee ae A |missioner of Internal Revenue, who stated 
, . ~|there would be very little trouble in col- 

> 58; . Martin Dewey, pres- A : 

tented dhe decades, Beaten ‘Associations pr.|lecting virtually 100 per cent of a tax 
Alfred Stengel, vi¢e president in charge of the | levied on legal beer. He stated that if beer 
Medical Corps of the University of Pennsyl-| were required to carry an internal-revenue 
Wisconsin’ Psychiatric Institution, Wisconsin |Stamp the evasion of taxes would be ex- 
University; Dr, Francis E. Fronczak, health| tremely small, and that the cost of col- 
commission of the City of Buffalo, N. Y., and| lection would be relatively low. 
Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, of Chicago. There was some question raised py those 

These doctors and scientists testified | opposed to the bill as to whether or not 
that a beverage containing alcohol in|the restaurants serving beer in bottles 
such high dilutions would not intoxicate | would not take on the aspect of the saloon 
but that in general it would serve as ajand thereby complicate enforcement of 
healthful stimulant and a wholesome food | the prohibition laws. After taking all the 
with virtually no deleterious effect upon | testimony into consideration the subcom- 
the human system. Indirect testimony | mittee concluded that because of the pos- 
was introduced to the effect that beer |sibility of licensing those places which 
containing 4 per cent of alcohol by vol-|would be permitted to sell beer in bottles 
ume would technically retard the rapidity | conditions of enforcement would be ma- 
and uniformity of the eye wink, knee jerk, | terially improved rather than made worse. 
and minute reactions of the human sys-| Considerable evidence was introduced by 
tem, but in nearly all cases expert testi-|the owners and operators of large hotels 
mony was to the effect that it is not pos-|to the effect that thousands of their 
sible for a human being to become in-|former patrons are now turning to the 
toxicated on an alcohlic beverage diluted | speakeasy, where they may dine and drink 
to such a great extent as 4 per cent|hard liquors, The subcommittee believes | 
beer. that if this condition could be reversed, 

The testimony was unanimously to the | many of the speakeasies, which breed con- 
effect that beer has a definite food value.|tempt for law, would be driven out of ex- 
With one exception direct testimony given |istence, Some statements were made to 
by these scientists was unanimous to the|the effect that a number of the States 

|effect that the human stomach could not | have laws prohibiting the sale of beer. 
absorb beer to produce a state of general} This same condition existed prior to! 
| intoxication. prohibition when a large number of the 

The subcommittee, therefore, concludes | States barred alcoholic liquors of all kinds. 
that beer containing 4 per cent of alcohol | It is believed the immediate revenue from 
by volume can not be congdered an in-|the sale of beer and the immediate stim- 
toxicating beverage. ulus of employment would, not be less-| 

ened by the existence of laws in these 
Ef ect of Measure on States, but that the gradual setting up of 
|Em ployment Situation the proposed law would be much more de- 

(3) In considering whether or not pas-|sirable than if all States immediately 
sage of the bill and amendments would | legalized the sale of beer. 
materially decrease unemployment, your| The subcommittee of the Committee on 
subcommittee took into consideration the| Manufactures concludes, therefore, that 
possible immediate employment of men|this bill and amendments would be prac- 
and women for the reconstruction of man-|tical in operation. With all the above 
ufacturing plants and the other employ-| points in mind, the bill S. 436 with the 
ment resulting from the distribution of 4)amendment thereto is recommended for 
per cent beer. passage, as follows: 

It was impossible to accurately estianshe ol” 36.2 the Senate of the United Btates. 
from the testimony given the number ©: r. Bingham introduce e wing , 
men immediately necessary to reconstruct | Which was read twice and referred to the 
breweries for the manufacture of beer.| “4 pill to amend the National Prohibition 
However, the number of carpenters, ma- Act, as amended end Cr emotes. in respect 
chinists, truck drivers, laborers, railroad | to the a . - 
employes, workers on taw materials such| pZé,!t enacted by the, Senate and House of 
as steel, brass, coal, bottles, labels, agri-|ica in Congress assembled, that the National 
cultural products and allied industries| Prohibition Act, as amended and supple- 
would give employment to a minimum of | mented. is ng EF ag gt 
500,000 persons immediately upon passage |; per cehtum or more” wherever they appear 
of the bill and probably more than 1,000,-| in such Act and inserting in lieu thereof the 

i words ‘‘more than er centum.” 
a. a folio bine Dh agg phage 4 betes (b) By striking a the words “less than 
perio; Ollow: & Pp 8 . . one-half of 1 per centum” wherever they ap- 

It was impossible to estimate how many | pear in such Act and inserting in lieu thereof 
permanent positions wens senate from the be worms ma) more Shan 4 per, contum.” 
legalization of 4 per cent beer, but it was c) By striking ou e words “more a 
the conclusion of the subcommittee that |one-half of} per centum wuererer they as 
no other single measure which Congress | the words “more than 4 per centum.” 
could adopt would bring about the imme- (a) By etriking out. Se, eee eaee wok 
diate temporary and permanent employ- | 0ne-half o: per centum” w er ” 
ment of so maiy persons. pk hr eee 

: ; striki ut the words “and is other- 
Possible Assistance wise denominated than on See, le oF paren 
. 3 ny > n se ° e °o 

To Farmer Estimated paar gg mg A gy ch Mey gg RH thereof the 

(4) In considering whether or not pas- {words “and is otherwise denominated than as 
sage of the bill and aenentnnoets aoe o eee 
materially assist agriculture, the subcom- » a 1 ’ 
mittee took into consideration the amount | Hb; obligation, or penalty, oF any seizure or 
of additional farm crops which would be} National Prohibition Act, as amended and 
used in the manufacture of beer and the sueplomontee. = upon any 1 sagepeeee Se yee 

ssible decrease in the purchase of other s * . " 
farm products as the result of expenditure |™ade- oF incurred prior to the time this Act 
of money for the consumption of beer.|in the same manner and with the same effect 
Expert testimony was ee > the | as aS tate Act had not been passed. 
effect that legalization of beer would pro- . we mgt ey an 
vide a market for a minimum of 60,000,000 | “ional Prohibition Act. as amended and sup: 
bushels of barley and a maximum of 120,-| be valid with respect to intoxicating Nquor 
OO0.000 bigade a8 Barley cogh zest, Samus cutems ao such permite ave, as the tune 

It was testified that this would give em- | thic*act takes effect. valid with respect to in- 

ployment to 100,000 farmers, and that in | toxicating liquor as defined by law prior to 
removing barley from competition with | the enactment of this Act. 
grain and wheat for the feeding of live- 
stock this additional consumption of farm 
products would have a desirable effect 
upon the market for corn and wheat. The 
barley growerS were supported in their 
evidence before the subcommittee by an 
expert from the Chicago Board of Trade. 
When your subcommittee took into consid- 
eration this new market for hops and 
other farm products the members con- 
cluded that the farmer would be very ma- 
terially benefited by passage of the bill. 

Evidence was introduced to the effect 
that if beer were legalized much of the 
| money now expended for milk would be 
| used for beer and there would be a de- 
|eline in the consumption of dairy prod- 
| ucts. After considering all the testimony, 
however, the eee, coaiies that 
the great decrease in expenditure of money | h 
for ‘expensive hard liquors would more sashments in the pint pote with meals 
than offset the expenditure for beer, and |of the thirtieth day after its passaga 


culture. 


or less. 


All permits issued under the Na- |’ 


Sec. 4. Title II of the National Prohibition | 













Shortage of Money Leading 
Some Western Colleges to | 
Accept Food in Payment, | 


Says Federal Office 


Greater demands by students for loans 
and scholarships to American colleges and 
universities than ever before are reported; end of the third Winter of this depres- 


more than 


to information given orally March 19 at 
the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
The following additional infor- 
mation was provided: 

The number of fires was 184 this year, 
compared to 245 last year, 
half of them being confined to 10 acres 
The largest acreages burned this 
year were in Florida forests. 

There were 182 fires so far this year 
which were classified as “actionable man- 
caused fires,” due to incendiarism or care- 
| lessness, and six prosecutions have been 
started. 


Forests in the western part of the coun- 
try are largely free of fires at this season 
because of snow cover. 


Demands of Students - 
For Scholarship and_ 


Loan Funds Growing 








to the United States Office of Education 


plications this year. 


and several loan fund organizations have} 
requested that students cease making ap-| been reached. 


May Remain There 


New York, N. Y., March 19.—Thctre is a 
danger that if- unemplovment relfef is 


| transferred from the community to Gov- 


ernment it may never be transferred back 
to the community again, but will remain 
an increasing charge upon the public 
treasury, it was asserted by Governor Al- 
bert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, in a radio 
address here today. 

“The responsibility of emergency relief 
for the unemployed of any community 
rests primarily on that community,” he 
said. “The American ideal of self- 
reliance and self-help inevitably puts it 
there. 

“When we depart from this ideal by 
transferring the obligation to city, State 
or Nation, on any basis save only in return 
for honest work, we always risk and chill, 
if we do not deaden or destroy, that spirit 
of individual and collective enterprise and 
self-initiative which brought our country 
to its high estate, and which is still our 
greatest hope for the future. 

“There is, moreover, always the danger 
—I almost said the certainty—that such 
responsibilifies when once shifted from 
the community to government may never 
be transferred back to the community 
again, but will remain a charge upon the 
public treasury, and will increase and 
multiply, and thus add to the burdens of 
a people already taxed almost to death. 

Exhaustion of Funds 

“Yet obviously there is a limit to what 
can be done through voluntary commu- 
nity contributions, and now, toward the 


sion, there are sections of the country in 
which that limit is approaching or has 


“Wherever that is the case, the responsi- 


So lacking in money are some of the| bility for emergency relief, as I see it, is 


students that several western colleges have | Clear. 


Over and above everything else, 


taken grain and food products for tuition| a government's supreme obligation is to 
charges, Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in| protect its citizenship. When the neces- 
higher education, stated orally March 29.!' city for that arises, government must act. 


Not since the early days of Harvard, he| 


If citizens are threatened or attacked, 


said, have colleges accepted food products; their government must protect them or 
as a substitute for cash payments to cover| defend them. If they are naked or starv- 


the expenses of the students. 


The follow-|ing or unsheltered, and voluntary com- 


ing additional information was supplied| munity means of reltef break down or 


at the Office of Education. 
Economic Situation 


The economic stringency of the coun- 
try is quite evident in the appeals of| systems of government, local (county or 


ambitious students for financial and other | 


aid to tide them through their college 


year. 


Presidents and deans of°a num- 


ber of institutions state that every effort 
has been exhausted to :nake a college year 
possible for students who are without funds 


to support themselves. 


Scholarships have 


been exhausted, student loans greatly in- 
creased and to exhaustion in some places, 
and jobs of every kind have been parceled 


out to the needy, 


Some colleges report that instead of 


employing general unskilled labor for jobs | 
necessary to be done about the grounds | 


and buildings, students are employea in 


large numbers. 
ing, painting, landscaping, 
duties. 


Need of Self-support 


Such jobs involve repair- 
and similar 


Reports have come to the Office of Edu- 
cation also showing that never before 
have students been as eager to find op- 
portunities for self-support in pursuing 


their college courses. 


In recent months 
| the Office has published a series of pamph- 


lets on guidance for students in the va- 


rious professional fields. 


The demands 


have been far in excess of any expecta- 
tion of the Office of Education, and in 
some instances the supply at the public 


printing office has been exhausted. 


Students are reaching out everywhere | 


to find jobs which will help them pay the 


expenses. The pamphlets include 


formation that gives them a lead in this} 


in- 


direction, as well as explain the costs of 
the higher training in the several profes- 


sional fields, 


Prospective remuneration of 


the graduate is also recited so that those 
pursuing a special field, such as law or 


medicine, may anticipate 
probable returns. 


roughly the 


have been strained to their limit, then 
government must step in and do the job. 
There is no other way. 

“In this country we live under three 


city), State and national, and when com- 
munity ability to care for its unemployed 
is at an end, then, as I see it, there 
arises an ascending responsibility on these 
three governments. The duty to take up 
the slack rests first upon the local 
(county or city) government, and if the 
local government is able to meet the sit- 
uation, then the State government should 
not be called upon. If the local govern- 
ment cannot do this, then the responsi- 
bility passes next to the State govern- 
ment. If the State’s’ ability to provide 
becomes exhausted and the relief afforded 
is still not enough, then the responsibility 
passes finally to the National Govern- 
ment. 
Questions Involved 

“The question whether the local gov- 
ernment’s ability to provide what the 
community itself can not provide has been 
exhausted, so that the responsibility of 
further relief passes to the State, may 
involve many considerations. Constitu- 
tional questions, legal questions, property 
values, tax capacity, borrowing capacity, 
credit rating and other elements may all 
figure, and the same is true as to the 
State, if the State has been called upon, 
and the question is whether its ability to 
provide has been exhausted. Intricate 
questions also arise as to the form which 
| local, State or national aid when justified 
should take—whether the same should be 
donations, or logns of some character or 
in return for work only. 

“It does seem that the rapid increase in 
unemployment, beginning in 1929, should 
have been sufficient warning that delay in 
assembling the facts and making ready to 
provide relief and apply remedies, would 
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* Plan to Restrict 


Constitutionality Questioned | 


in Cline v. Burke Construction Company, | 
ment made by the witness, but Mr. How 


not touched on his point in that case. 


AvTnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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Jurisdiction of 





| ee : 
Courts Q osed F arm Organizations Protest Proposal in the 
PP Borah Bill to Restrict Pay 


Of. Senate Bills to Limit he 
Federal Authority in Di-|agency, such as the Reconstruction Fi- 
. ae ; |nance Corporation,” Mr. Benjamia testi- 
verse Citizenship Cases | fied. “We are not protesting against such 
|adjustment as is felt should be made also 
| for other comparable Government posi- | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


supreme court and such inferior courts| tions.” | 
as Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish, and provides that the ju-|phasized that it is difficult to convince the 


dicial power “shall extend” to them once! farmers that an official of a cooperative 
they are established. 


gested that had Congress not extended the 


Senator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, em- | 


The witness sug-|can merit a $50,000 or $75,000 salary. 
“How much farmers’ produce does it} 
power it would have left the constitu-|take to meet Mr. Milnor’s salary?” he| 


tional provision a nullity, but, having once questioned, referring to George,S. Milnor, | 
carried out the mandate, it could hardly| who receives a salary of $50, 008 from the | 


=, ~~ _ and vitality thus given.| Farmers National Grain Corporation. 
enator Johnson cited the decision of ‘ »| 
the Supreme Court of the United States) <.,sn°, Cooperatives have hem hoon 


supporting them, but I can see the wreck 


260 U. S. 226, as overturning the eo \of it all unless we get down to earth with | 


land maintained the Supreme Court had | “Tt would be a blow to cooperative 

The witness directed “especial atten- 
tion” to the bill (S. 937) which is ap- 
plicable only to the rights of corporations 
to go into Federal court on diverse cit-| 
izenship grounds in certain cases. He 
called it discriminatory “to the last word. a 

“I agree with you as to the Attorney 
General's bill,” interjected Senator Norris. | hands,” Mr. Miller requested. 


to the extent they could go in the pay- | 


ment of salaries,” Mr. 
tended. 


Loss of Efficient Men 


“Don’t tie our hands behind our backs | 
|and leave the other fellow the use of both 


vantage to persons over corporations. 1| Side interests will deliberately pick off our 
wont advocate any legislation of that| key 

kind. There can be no justification for | meet. 
Congress, or any one else, saying that a| about this. When we see the Govern-| 
person may do something that a corpora-|ment loaning money 
tion may not.” (The text of the amenda-/and financial concerns with no sugestion | 


tory provision of the Attorney General’s|that there be such a limit we do feel| men,’ 


bill was printed in the issue of March 19).| aggrieved.” r- 
Termed Impossibility | Senator Thomas maintained that knowl- 
Mr. Howland declared that Congress| edge of high salaries being paid “is hurt- 
was trying to do “the impossible” if it | ing the cooperative movement through- 
enacted either the Norris or the Depart-|out the country.” He asserted that it is| 
ment of Justice measure. | “necessary to call attention to the fabulous 
“How can it create citizens?” asked Mr.| Salaries being paid,” and that “something 
Howland. “That's what the bills do, for| must be done.” . 
they establish citizenship rights whether} Mr. Blalock, representing the cotton as- 
one wants them or not, and may make a|SOciation, suggested that action on such| 
corporation or a person a citizen of 47| legislation limiting salaries be delayed un- 
different jurisdictions. And it proposes to til the investigation of the Farm Board 
make them that for limited purposes, a| is made. He stated that such an inquiry 
part-citizen, or quarter or half-citizen. 1| would disclose that this reduction pro- | 
don’t see how it can be done.” posal comes from the American Cotton 


The Investment Bankers Association of | 
America, the Association of Life Insurance | 
Presidents, and the Association. of Casualty | 
and Surety Executives likewise object to 
the legislation proposed in the bills (S.| 
937-939) as inimical to the free flow of 


business and capital across State lines. | 


H. J. Drake, of New York, attorney for 
the casualty and surety interests, termed 
the legislation “prejudicial” and as taking 
away from them the certainty of justice. 
It would subject them, he said, to the 
possibilities of local conditions over which 
they had no control and would “inject 
the human element into litigation of all 
cases with which we are concerned.” 

Choice in Courts Urged 


To the same effect was the statement of , 


Hobart S. Weaver, of New York, attorney 
for the life insurance presidents, who said 
the 69 legal reserve companies for whom 
he spoke insisted on the right they now 
have to elect between Federal and State 
courts. The insurance companies consider 
it a privilege, he said, to go into State 
courts as a matter of public policy and 
they did so unless it was apparent that 
“the unconscious leaning against outside 
interests” would not allow a fair trial. 

The Investment Bankers Association 
looks upon the proposed legislation as 
“far-reaching, destructive and disastrous” 
in its effect upon financing, according to 
its attorney, Paul V. Keyser, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He declared that any of the 
bills now pending would interfere with 
the free flow of capital and that they 
would destroy the assurance of the holders 
of such capital that it was as safe in one 
State as in another. The witness re- 
counted how the Lusiness of the country 
is financed from varying points and how 
this financing has been done always with 
the assurance that controversies arising 
from any of the transactions could be 
handled in Federal courts “without the 
local influence whether prejudicial to the 
capital owner or against him.” 

The subcommittee heard objections 
from the public utility interests in the 
testimony of. R. J. LeBouef Jr., of New 
York, who spoke in their behalf. Mr. 
LeBouef asserted the utilities were in a 


bad spot if they had no selection as to! 


courts into which they could go in settle- 
ment of their grievances, and that they 
would be subjected to local influences of 
the worst sort if they were compelled to 
subject themselves at all times to State 
courts. 

Referring to the Johnson bill, Mr. Le- 
Bouef asserted that measure was dis- 
criminatory and that because of the 
“class” character, it likely would not stand 
as law once it reached the forum of the 
Federal courts where it could be tested. 

It seeks to interfere with rights, he de- 
clared, that are well outside of the limits 
of State authority and might possibly be 
considered as resulting in the taking of 
property without due process of law. 

Frederick G. Dunham, of New York, 
representing a group of life insurance 
companies, appeared to tell the commit- 
tee of their opposition. He said they 
merely wanted the committee to know of} 
their feeling in the matter and to ask it 
to enact no legislation that would de- 
prive them of the present rights available | 
to them in Federal courts. 


President Asks Funds 
For Relief of Capital Idle 


President Hoover, March 17, submitted 
to the House supplemental estimates for 
an appropriation of $600,000 for unem-, 
ployment relief in the District of Co- 
lumbia and an amended budget estimate 
for the municipal center at Washington, 
reducing the previous estimate of $1,600,- 
000 for the municipal center to $1,000,000 
He said the unemployment relief could 
be taken care of by slowing up construc- 
tion work on the municipal center. 


French Auto Manufacturers 
Organize to Exploit Market 


A group of French companies engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, motor vehicle bodies, air- 
planes, bicycles, motor cycles, tractors and 
allied activities, have consolidated their 


efforts for the exploitation of both for- | 
eign and domestic markets, according to} 


a@ report from Consul Howard F. Withey, 
Paris. The new organization, virtually 
completed -at the beginning of March, 
will do business under the name of “Fed- 
eration Nationale de 1l’Automobile, du 
Cycle, de l’'Aeronautique et des Industries 


qui s’y rattachent.”—IJssued by the De-| 


partment of Commerce. 


Short-session Measure 
Is Ratified by Mississippi 


JACKSON, Miss., March 19. | 


The Mississippi Legislature has adopted 
& resolution ratifying the constitutional 
amendment to change the dates of terms 
of the President, Members of Congress 

(Congress, 


@nd of the sessions of 


|more, as general manager of the Ameri- 










Shippers Association. 
Says Services Entitled to Pay 
He defended the salary and commission, 





totaling $75,000, received by E. F. Creek- 


can Cotton Cooperative Association. 
“We do not believe that we entered into 


|a bad bargain when we entered into a con- 


tract with E. F. Creekmore for a two- 
year period as our general. manager at 
his so-called high salary,” he declared. 
“I am safe in saying that this is also the 
unanimous opinion of the various State 
boards of directors. Why? Because of 


the en he is carrying of serv- 


Pay Rolls in Three States 
Decreased During Month 


SPRANGFIELD, ILL., March 19. 


An increase in employment of .002 per 
cent and a decrease in pay rolls of 2.8 per 
cent from Jan. 15 to Feb. 15 in 1,373 in- 
dustrial establishments employing 297,746 
wage earners was announced today by the 
Division of Statistics And Research, Mli- 
nois Department of Labor. 

Curtailments in operating schedules, 
wage cuts and closing down for holidays 
contributed to the decline in pay roll fig- 
ures, it was stated. 





* HarrispurG, Pa., March 19. 
Reports from building contractors in 14 
Pennsylvania cities show a decline in em- 
ployment in building trades of 8.8 per cent 
for February, as compared with January, 
while pay rolls declined 10 per cent, ac- 
cording to announcement by the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 
Boston, Mass., March 19. 
The employment of building tradesmen 
by 761 contractors in February decreased 
by 12.7 per cent and pay rolls decreased 
by 18.3 per cent, as compared with Janu- 
ary, according to announcement by the 
Department of Labor and Industries. 


Greece tities Money 
Brought in by Travelers 


Travelers arriving in Greece may not 
bring in more than 2,000 drachmas, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State March 19, which follows 
in full text: 

In a telegram dated March 19, 1932, the 
American Charge d’Affaires at Athens, 
Greece, Leland B. Morris, reported to the 
Department of State in effect as follows: 

“The Minister of Finance has ordered 
that travelers may not bring into Greece 
more than 2,000 drachmas, Greek cur- 
rency. The customs authorities will seize 
any sum in excess of 2,000 drachmas and 
deposit it in the Bank of Greece in the 
name of the traveler who cannot with- 


draw it without permission of the Bank of | 


Greece.” (Drachma equals $0. 012872.) 


Mortality Rate in Cities 
Lower Than Last Year 








Telegraphic returns from 83 cities with 
la total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ended March 12, indicate a mortal- 
ity rate of 13.4 as against a rate of 13.8 
|for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (23.2) appears for Tren- 
ton, - J., and the lowest (8.1) for Yon- 
kers, N. Y. The highest infant mortality 
rate (146) appears for Youngstown, Ohio, 
Tand the lowest for Canton, Ohio, Long 
Beach, Calif., Richmond, Va., Somerville, 
Mass., Tacoma, Wash., Waterbury, Conn., 
and Yonkers, N. Y., 
fant mortality. 

The annual rate for 83 cities is 12.4 for 
ithe 10 weeks of 1932, as against a rate of 
114.2 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 





‘Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in the personnel of the For- 
eign Service since March 12 have been just 
announced by the Department of State as 
follows: 


John Hall Paxton, of Danville, Va. now 
language officer at Peiping, China, assigned 
Consul at Canton, China. Mr. Paxton will 
proceed to his new post upon the completion 
of his language study. 

Robert F. Fernald, of Ellsworth, Me., now 
Consul at Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, assigned 
Consul at La Paz, Bolivia. 

Noncareer 

Henry H. Leonard, of Connersville, Ind., Vice 
| Consul and Clerk at Acapulco, Mex., retired 
effective at the close of business on March 
31, 1932. 

Francis B. Moriarty, 


of Washington, D. C., 
now Vice Consul and Clerk at Tunis, Tunisia, 
assigned Vice Consul, noncareer, at Turin, 
Italy 

George C. Minor, of Charleston, W. Va., now 
Vice Consul and Clerk at Stuttgart, Germany, 
assigned Vice Consul, noncareer, at Cologne, 
Germany. 

Joseph E. Maleady, of Fall River, Mass., now 
Vice Consul and Clerk at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
assigned Vice Consul, noncareer, at Acapulco, 


| 
} 


which reported no in- |} 


Limitation on Salaries Paid 
By Farm Cooperatives Discussed 
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imposed on any other Government |ices rendered as an expert cotton man, 
and of the savings he has effected.” 


|ciple is all wrong—this undertaking by 
| Congress to regulate the salaries paid by 
|cooperative organizations.” 


tinued, “to undertake to regulate by con- 
gressional action the salaries paid rail- 
|road or bank Officers. 
|fair to do so, however, 
cooperative organizations are to be so 
regulated.” 


of your organization if this legislation lim- | 
iting salaries to $15,000 be enacted into 
law?” questioned Senator Frazier (Rep.), 


marketing if cooperatives were limited as |m 


Benjamin con- |crimina 
| organizations?’ . 


ord to that effect.” 


“We fear | not only pay the salaries of the coopera- 


2 “|that if this bill becomes a law that out-| tive officials but also the salaries of those 
ee oe eee, veer Se we : | who engage in private trade. He described 


men by offering salaries we can’t |the proposed legislation as 
The farmers do feel aggrieved |Ccriminatory and a hardship.” 


to other business | unless we can pay a@’ much as we think 


Tariff. Situation 
Abroad for Week 


Franco-Rumanian Commercial 
Accord Is Declared to Have 
Been Extended 


The week’s foreign tariff developments 

are summarized in a statement issued by 

) the Department of Commerce as of March 
21. The statement follows in full text: 

A supplementary agreement to the ex- 
isting Franco-Rumanian commercial | 
treaty provides for new conventional re-| 
ductions in the Rumanian tariff on cer- 
tain products in return for French con- 
cessions to Rumania, including special | 





Mr. Blalock maintained that “the prin- 


“It would be equally wrong,” he con- 


tingent of Rumanian wheat. 


from the United States and certain other 
|countries only under certain conditions 
that have not yet been announced. Jugo-/| 


It would be only | 
if the salaries of 


Effect on Efficiency and pears to sanitary inspection. 


“You feel it would cripple the efficiency 


wheat and cotton, and changed the 
method of allocation of 
among the different countries. 


| decree has established import quotas for 


of North Dakota. “Absolutely. certain hardware and wooden furniture. 
Mr. Leeper said that passage of such} ‘The Netherland East Indies Parliament 
| legislation would “decidedly affect the| has passed a measure to increase the im- 


orale” of the present situation. | 
“You would feel that Congress was dis- 
ting against the farmers and their 
asked Senator Frazier. 
|“My organization went definitely on rec- 


port*duty surtax from one-fifth to one- 
half of the duties. 

Brazil has changed the import-duty/ 
basis for automotive vehicles, tires, and| 
|accessories. Newfoundland has increased 
import duties on certain foodstuffs and 
other products; and has increased the 
sales tax applying on practically all duti- 
able imports. The Federated Malay States 
have increased import duties on several 
products and initiated preferential rates) 
}for British Empire products. 

The Netherland East Indies has in- 
creased the excise tax om gasoline and or- 
dered an excise tax on tobacco products, 
to become effective July 1, 1932. 

Trinidad has adopted the C. I. F. value 
at port of importation as the basis for ad 
| valorem duties, instead of the former ex- 
port valuation. 





Mr. Moser pointed out that the farmers 


“obv iously dis- 


“We will have to take second-rate men | 
it necessary to pay to get competent 
he said. “Take away the oppor- 
tunity to obtain competent and efficient 
management and you take away an ab- 
solute essential.” 

Congress could not do the private in- 
terests any greater favor or the farmer 
any greater harm than to take this ac- 
tion, Mr. Moser contended. | 

Mr. Huff took exception.to charges of | 
racketeering and graft in grain coopera-| : 
tive organizations. A special order for the bill (S. 2687) to 

“There is no graft, there is no racket-| provide for establishing a national em- 
eering,”’ he said. “Not one man whose | ployment system and for cooperation with 
Salary has been attacked sought his job.|the States in effecting such a system has 
We sought them out from established | been made by the Senate Commerce Com- 





Senate Committee to Act 


preferential treatment on an annual con-\ 


France will allow imports of fresh fruit} 


slavia has subjected imports of apples! 
Latvia has established import quotas for | 


import quotas) 
A French} 


On Employment Measure | 


State Department 
Outlines Attitude 


On French Quotas 


‘Lack of Trade Treaty Cited | 
As Handicap in Negotia-| 


tions; Textile Machinery 
May Be Restricted 


Negotiations with France regarding im- 


jthe fact that the United States has no 
commercial treaty with France, accord- 
ing to information obtained orally at the 
| Department of State March 19. 

Simultaneously the 


Department an- 


{in Paris, Walter E. Edge, had reported 


against foreign textile machinery. 


The position of the United States has 
sentation to the French Government, it 
was stated at the Department. 
United States has a modus vivendi with 
|France giving American goods most fa- 


\vored nation treatment, but this is can- | 


,cellable on very short notice. 
Equal Treatment Sought 

All the United States can do is to take 
the position under this temporary ar- 
rangement this country is entitled to equal 
|treatment, it was stated. 
Government takes the view 
| quota restrictions are measures necessary 
for them to cut down their imports and 
jare applied fairly to all nations. 

In discussing the situation, it was stated, 
the French frequently have taken a con- 
ciliatary attitude in helping out 
\details of the application. 
{States steadily has taken the position that 
it was entitled to equal treatment. 


| Questioned as to whether or not the! 


quota giving Germany a 66 per cent quota 
on machine tools did not constitute dis- 
crimination, the Department stated that 


the question. 


considering the invocation of that article 
{in the Tariff Act which provides for a 
50 per cent increase against the goods 
of a nation discriminating against the 
| United States, the Department stated that 
| this question was not immediately be- 


port restriction quotas are handicapped by | 


nounced that the American Ambassador | 


that France was considering new quotas | 


been one of constant protest and repre- | 


The | 


The French | 
that their | 





Asked whether the United States was | 
|of State as follows: 


| business.” 


mittee, it was anounced on behalf of the | fore it. 


Other interests “can take our men from Coi.mittee following an executive meet- 
us if our hands are tied,” he said, point-|ing March 17. The bill will be the order 
ing out that salaries of railroad officers|of business before the Committee March 
have not been curtailed. | 24, it was stated. 


An announcement by the Department of 
State follows in full text: 

“In a telegram dated March 18, 1932, 
the American Ambassador to France, Wal- 





\Declared Not Contemplated 


| at Moscow as evidence of good faith. 


obligations. 


| propaganda to overthrow the institutions 
on the} 


The United | 


| resentative at that 


| 
C ; , | cation to M. Tchitcherjn, | 
it had not enough information to discuss | | 


}to 519, bis 530, 531 and 544 bis of the! full 
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Coal Production 
Of World Shows 


Decline for Year 


..The.. 
PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


March 19, 1932 








10:45 a. m.—Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, called to discuss 
governmental economy. 

11:15 a. m—Representative Davenport 


(Only Five Major Producing 


(Rep), of Clinton, N. Y., called to dis- 
cuss pending legislation before the | 
House, including the tax bill | Countries Record Gains 
11:30 a. m—Arthur Brisbane, of New | > 3 e 
York, newspaper editor, called to pay | Over I revious Period, 
respects. | Sa 7. B ° 
11:45 a. m—Senator Broussard | ne ureau of Mines 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, called with Will- | 


| The world coal output last year is esti- 
| mated at 1,256,000,000 metric tons, a drop 
of 157,000 tons from the 1930 total, ac- 
cording to figures made public March 19 
|by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 


Russia, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain 
and India were the only major produc- 
|ing countries to record gains. The United 
| States continued to be by far the largest 
producer, with 343,014,000 tons of soft coal 
and lignite, and 54,005,000 tons of anthra- 
cite, it was shown. The figures disclose 
| the following additional information: 

Russia produced 49,700,000 tons cf coal, 
as shown by data for the year ended Sept, 
30, which meant a gain of nearly 10,000,< 
000 tons over the 1930 figure. The out- 
put of the Netherlands rose from 12,211,< 
086 tons to 12,900,000 tons; Spain’s from 
7,119,807 tons to 7,300,000 tons, and In- 
dia’s from 23,185,087 to 23,200,000 tons. 

The 1930 figures for the United States 
were considerably higher than the 1931 
totals. This country turned out 62,944,- 
536 tons of hard coal and 424,130,508 tons 
of soft and lignite coal in 1930. 

Germany continued to be the second 
largest producer, with 118,623,232 tons of 
ordinary coal and 133,221,971 tons of lig- 
nite. one United Kingdom came next 
with 222,331,000 tons. 


iam C. Ermon, of New Orleans, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Homestead 
Clearing House Association, to discuss 
the pending home loan discount bill. 


12 m—The Swiss Minister, Marc 
Peter, called to present Ernest Durig, 
Swiss sculptor. 

12:30 p. m—Miss Esther Everett P. 
Lape, of New York, member-in-charge 
of The American Foundation, called to 
discuss World Court. 

12:45 p. m.—Photographed with group 
of boys from Camp Passumsic, Vt. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


|Recognition of Russia 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
or negotiations to accomplish these re- 
sults, which can and should be achieved 


“The American Government has not in- 
curred liabilities to Russia or repudiated 
Most serious is the continued 


of this country. This Government can 
enter into no negotiations until these ef- 
forts directed from Moscow are aban- 
doned.” 

The United States Consul at Reval will 
deliver this statement to the Soviet rep- 
place for communi- 


Navy Personnel Asked 


To Observe Mother’s Day 


The Secretary of the Navy has sent a 
|letter to all naval ships and stations and 
ter E. Edge, reported to the Department Marine Corps activities calling attention 
| to the observation of Mother’s Day, May 

“Tt is understood that a French quota|8. The letter states: 
is being considered on imports of foreign| “The men of the United States Navy 
textile machinery covered by articles 515) and Marine Corps should appreciate the 
significance of Mother’s Day and 
French tariff classification. The Com-j|should join in this tribute to their 
mercial Attache is requesting the Minis-| mothers. Every man who has a mother 





try of Commerce to allow an opportunity | living should write to her on Mother’s 
for the American interests concerned to! Day or if possible, be at home on that 
be consulted before the quota is actually | Ses ."—Issued by the Department of the 
Navy. 


fixed.’” 






























*The smoke is smooth. It’s mild. No harsh- 
ness.” The first puff of a CHESTERFIELD 
telegraphs that. 

Better tobaccos—that’s the reason. Ripe, 
mellow tobaccos—Turkish and Domestic, 

Not just blended, but cross-blended — 
that is, one kind of leaf blended with an- 
other kind—not merely mixed with it, 
And just enough Turkish tobacco to give 
the right aroma—to make the taste better. 

The paper is the purest that can be 
made. It burns without taste or odor. 

Every care is taken for just one pur- 
pose—to make the best cigarette that can 
be made. Try them. 

They’re clicking with Millions. 
A 





THEY'RE MILDER= 
THEY'RE PURE= 
THEY TASTE BETTER= 
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Beers y 
Patent Adapting 


Lighting Current 
To Radio Invalid Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or Appointive Power 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


, j : ®) 
MONDAY, MARCH 21,1932 — @he Gnited States Daily — YEARLY INDEX PAGE 120 


Summary of New Cases Filed Supreme Court 
On Docket of Supreme Court J) Hear Test of. 


AvtTHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herrin, Berne 
PustisHep WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


« CURRENT LAW x |StatusofBills = * 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


_ And Resolutions 
oa by—Limitations—Provisions of Bankruptcy Act B ef ore Congress 


The period of limitation for the commencement of an action in a State court by a 
trustee in bankruptcy to collect amounts due upon contracts for the purchase of 
the capital stock of the bankrupt corporation is governed by the provisions of 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act and not the provisions of the State laws, provided 
the action was not barred by the State law at the time of the filing of the petition 
in bankrupcy. 


Fuller, Trustee, etc., v. Rock et al.; Ohio Sup. Ct., Nos. 23008, 23077, March 16, 
1932. 
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Appellate Court Dismisses 
Suits Against the Radio 
Corporation for Alleged 

* Infringement 


Other Cases on Calendar for | 
Week Include Oklahoma 
Oil Laws and New York| 


Reapportionment 


“SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 

the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 
filed. 

Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 





|New Measures Introduced in 
| Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 








CUSTOMS DUTIES—Entry—Classification—Ornamental lamp pulls—Effect of | 


utilitarian purpose of ornamental article—“Ornaments”— | 
[Continued from Page 1.] ae 


The case testing the right of George | 
# of hum eliminators, 1f invention 


it be, is 





Otis Smith to his present position as a Ornamental electric lamp pull chains composed in chief value of beads which | gnanges in ates 
further reduced in| the lower court’s opinion or order. member and chairman of the Federal| served a utilitarian purpose in that they were luminous in the dark, thereby enabling H. R. 5866. Des Lacs Lake, N. Dak., dam, 
Saar che oF mon soatinues “by the fact | t Provable debts— Priority of Power Commission is scheduled for hear- | @ person readily to grasp the chain, were dutiable at 60 per cent ad valorem as | Passed H. Feb. 15. Passed S. Mar. 14. Ap- 
. ° a ebts — 
at hum eliminators of the kind the pat- ge tae Pe ag on “ampaia compensation title by @ conditional sales contract but had jing before the Supreme Court of the | 


articles composed in chief value of beads, under paragraph 1403 of the Tariff Act | Proved Mar. 18. 
entees employed had long before been con- awarded under State compensation act— merely taken an unrecorded chattel mort- 


nected with the radio frequency amplifier 
section in the use of alternating current. 
Therefore, in the final analysis, the 
claimed invention consists in applying 
curbed alternating current to the detector 


section and the audio frequency amplifier | 


section and also to the radio frequency 
amblifier section in the same way that it 


had previously been applied to the last- | 


named section.” ° ‘ 
Considering the question whether this 


Whether claims for unpaid compensation 
awarded under the New York Workmen's 
Compensation Act were provable and en- 
titled to priority in the employer’s bank- 
ruptcy proceeding. in view of section 34 
of the Compensation Act, providing that 
compensation shall have “the same prefer- 
ence or lien against the assets of the car- 
rier or employer without limit of amount 
as is now or may hereafter be allowed by 
law to the claimant for unpaid wages or 
otherwise,” and section 22 of the New York 
Debtor and Creditor Law providing that the 
wages owing to employes, in proceedings 


gage, void as to the creditors, on the ground 
that the seller, having intervened in prior 
proceedings, could not attack validity 
thereof; whether receiver's sale was void on 
the ground that receivership proceedings 
were absolutely void for lack of jurisdiction 
under prior decision of Supreme Court; 
and whether the sale in such proceedings 
of the equipment which seller, as it claimed, 
had sold to a different corporation, con- 
stituted a deprivation of the seller’s prop- 
erty without due process of law in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.—Ostrander- 
Seymour Co. v. 


United States on 
week of March 21. The issue involved re- 


lates to the power of the Senate to re-| 


consider, under its rules, its vote consent- 


ing to the appointment of Mr. Smith, even | 


though in the meantime the resolution of 


consent had been ordered sent to the} 


President, a commission had been issued, 
and the. oath of office had been taken by 
the appointee. 


Oil Proration Cases 


its calendar for the} 


of 1922, and not at 90 per cent ad valorem as “ornaments * * * composed wholly 
or in chief value of * * * beads,” under paragraph 1430, since an article that has a 
primary utilitarian purpose, although incidentally ornamental, may not be classified 


as an ornament under such paragraph 1430. 
Paramount Bead Corporation v. United States; C 


1932. 


Cc. P. A., No. C3474, Feb. 29, 





CUSTOMS DUTIES—Entry—Classification—Presumption of correctness of collec- 
tor’s classification—Sufficiency of proof to overcome— 


The presumption of correctness which attached to the action of the collector in 


District of Columbia 


| Bills introduced: 


H. R. 10642. Sumners of Tex. To authorize 
apptmt. of law clerks for justices of Court 
of Appeals of Distr. of Columbia; Judiciary. 

H. R. 10649. Linthicum. To establish game 
and bird sanctuary of Potomac River and its 
tributaries in District; District of Coiumbia. 
Food and Drugs 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10646. Purnell. For packing of oleo- 
margarine and adulterated butter in tin and 
other suitable cRKages; Agric. 


classifying imported merchandise for tariff purposes as articles composed in chief 
value of beads was overcome by an analysis made by the Bureau for the Analysis 
of Textile Fabrics showing that the merchandise was in chief value of glass or | 
paste not in the form of beads. 


Paramount Bead Corporation v. United States; C. C. P. A., No. C-3474, Feb. 29, 
1932. . 


Powers-Tyson Corp. et al., 
No, 794; Mich. Sup. Ct., cert. (Dec. 8, 1931). 
Receivers—Appointment—Petition of simple 
contract creditor over objection of judg- 
ment creditor—Debtor’s consent to ap- 
pointment— 
Whether a Federal district court erred in 


oreign Relations é 
Changes in status; 4 
H. J. Res. 182. Soy. to defray expenses 

of participation by ._S. in Second Polar 

Year Program. Passed H. Feb. 24. Passed S. 

Mar. 14. Approved Mar. 18. 

Bills introduced: 


under such law, shall be preferred before 
any other debt.—Industrial Commissioner of 
the State of New York v. Irving Trust Co., 
Trustee, etc., No. 774; Industrial Commis- 
sioner of the State of New York v. Duber- 
stein, Trustee, etc, No. 775; C. C. A. 2,7] 
cert. (54 F. (2d) 338). 


The court has scheduled for argument 
on March 23 three cases involving’ the 
validity of the Oklahoma so-called oil and 
gas conservation law and the orders of the 
State Commission thereunder prorating | 


step constituted invention, the appellate | 
court ruled that it did not. The court also | 
noted that at the time of the application | 
for the patent, in 1922, there was no de- | 
mand for alternating current as an elec- 


trical source in radio receiving sets. When 
the art later employed alternating cur- 
rent, it is stated, “the art employing alter- 
nating current—certainly that part which 
is represented by the defendant—provided 
hum eliminating means in accordance 


with the teachings of White and Heising, 
not for each section of a receiving set but | 
for tubes (in whatever section) according | 
to the different voltage they required to | 


perform their different tasks.” 


“Being of the opinion,” the court con- | 


cluded, “that in developing the apparatus 


of the patent in suit the patentees applied | 


in a natural and ordinary way the prior 
knowledge of the art without making an 
inventive advance, we are constrained to 
‘hold claims 3 and 14 of the patent in- 
valid.” 

In the opinion on the Dunmore patent, 
the court also takes up the different ele- 
ments of the combination claims covering 
“means for imparting positive potential 
to the plate and negative potential to the 


grid electrodes of a vacuum tube by low} 


frequency alternating, current.” Refer- 
ring to the contention that “no one prior 
to Dunmore had converted alternating 
current into direct current and used it to 
energize the plates and negatively bias the 
grids of audio frequency amplifiers in a 
receiving system,” the court finds that 
“Dunmore was not the first to convert 
alternating current into smooth direct 
current suitable for use in radio sets and 
not the first to use a transformer, recti- 
fier, condenser or a resistance in such a 
system.” 

The court stated that “we regard the 
Hull patent No. 1251377, issued in 1917, 
though alone not dispositive of the case, 
particularly informing to Dunmore. With 
this and other tools of the art in his 
hands, we cannot find that Dunmore made 
an invention when he*applied them to an 
audio frequency amplifier tube effecting 
grid bias.” 





Tax on Legacy Determined 


In Will Contest in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, Nesr., March 19. 

Where a will contest is settled by stipu- 
lation, the Nebraska inheritance tax is 
Payable by the persons who actually re- 
ceived the legacy, when it appears that 
there was no intent to evade the tax, the 
State Supreme Court has held in a case 
entitled In re Estate of Kierstead. An 
authorized summary of the opinion fol- 
lows in full text: 

1. When a will contest has been ami- 
cably settled between the beneficiaries 
named in the will and the heirs at law 
and they have in good faith stipulated 
for a decree of distribution in accordance 
with the settlement, and there is no in- 
tent thereby to evade or reduce the in- 
heritance tax, the tax should be computed 
upon the portion received by each bene- 
ficiary under the decree. \ 

2. Evidence of the effect on the property 
of the estate by the litigation growing 
out of the contest of the will is admissible 
to show whether the stipulation was en- 
tered into in good faith, without collu- 


sion of the parties to evade the inherit- 
ance tax. 





French Propose Tax 


To Destroy Old Autos 


Scrapping of Cars More Than 
Ten Years Old Sought 


A campaign is being attempted in 
France to destroy all automobiles more 
than 10 years old, according to a report 
from Trade Commissioner J. L. Finger, 
Paris. 

At a recent meeting of the national au- 
tomobile chamber of commerce held at 
Perigueux, a resolution was adopted stating 
that a special fund should be created by 
manufacturers which would enable a 
propaganda campaign to be inaugurated 
to “sell” the idea of doing away with all 
old automobiles. It is estimated that such 
a fund constituted by a tax of 135 francs 
on each car at the time of its first sale, 
would permit 45,000 automobiles to be 
destroyed each year. This proposal has 
aroused a good deal of attention, although 
it is recognized that its realization would 
be difficult. 

In this connection, it has been pointed 
out that several years ago automobile 
manufacturers decided no longer to sup- 
ply replacement parts for automobiles 
that have been manufactured more than 
10 years ago. 

However, this agreement which was of 
course designed to force automobiles 
more than 10 years old out of circulation, 
has not been strictly kept, and, moreover, 
the manufacture of replacement parts has 
rapidly spread and many firms which are 
not automobile manufacturers are now 
engaged in this business. It is, therefore, 
difficult to force old automobiles out of 
circulation by attempting to shut off the 
supply of parts. (Franc at normal ex- 
change equal to about 4 cents.) —Isgued 
by the Department of Commerce. 








Bills and Resolutions 
Approved by President 


President Hoover has approved a joint 
resolution and a bill recently passed by 
Congress, as follows: 

March 18, 1932 

H. J. Res. 182. Joint resolution authorizin 
an appropriation to defray the expenses o 
Participation by the United States Govern- 
ment in the Second Polar Year Program, 
Aug. 1, 1932. to Aug. 31, 1933. - 

HK An act to authorize the con- 


struction of a dam across Des Lacs Lake, 


N. Dak. 
March 19, 1932 
H. R. 6485. An act to revise the boundary 
of the Mount McKinley National Park, in 


the Territory of Alska, and for other purposes. | 


Court of Claims Calendar 


gressional, 


Hodgson Oil 
Other cases. 


Law Calendar for March 21: No. 17381 Con- 
Refining Co., and 





Carriers (see Interstate Commerce Commis-. 


sion). 
Constitutional law (see States). 
Corporations (see Federal Taxation: Con- 


solidated returns). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability of 
railroad company for deaths of engineer 
and conductor of extra train in head-on 
collision with superior train— 

Whether “the court, in separate actions 
against a railroad company under the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act for the deaths 
of the engineer and the conductor of an ex- 
tra train who were killed in a head-on col- 
lision with a superior train, erred in de- 
nying the company’s motions for directed 
verdicts on the grounds that there was no 
evidence to show that the company’s dis- 
patchers and operators had been guilty of 
actionable negligence, that the evidence 
proved as & matter of law that the collision 
was due to the disregard of and noncompli- 
ance with the so-called meet order by the 
conductor and the engineer, that they had 
assumed the risk as a matter of law, and 
that there was no evidence of pecuniary as- 
sistance or support which the named bene- 
ficiaries might reasonably have expected to 
receive from the deceased had he lived.— 
Southern Railway Co. et_al. v. Dantzler, 
Admin., No. 787; Southern Railway Co. et al. 
v. Youngblood, Admin., No. 788, S. Car. 
Sup. Ct., cert. (Dec. 14, 1931). 
Insurance—Accident insurance — Avoidance 

of policy—Failure to disclose rejection of 

prior applications— 

Did question in application for straight 
accident policy as to whether any accident, 
health or life company had ever rejected 
insured’s application require, as a matter 
of law, a disclosure that a life company had 
rejected an application for a life policy; or 
was matter of ambiguity of such question 
and its application properly left to jury for 
determination.—Solez v. Zurich General Ac- 
cident & Liability Ins. Co., No. 789; C. C. A. 
2, cert. (54 F. (2d) 523). 
Insurance—Accident insurance — Avoidance 

of policy—Misrepresentation as to prior 

rejection of application for life policy— 

What constitutes rejection— 

Where insured's application to life com- 
pany for life policy was declined without 
prejudice to subsequent application, and a 
second application to the same insurer 
for a like policy was later accepted, did 
the refusal of the first application con- 
stitute, as a matter of law, a rejection of 
an application such that the insured’s nega- 
tive answer to a question in a still later 
application to another company for a 
straight accident policy, inquiring whether 
any accident, health or life company had 
ever rejected insured’s application, was a 
false answer.—Solez v. Zurich General As- 
cident & Liability Ins. Co., No. 789; C. C. A. 
2, cert. (54 F. (2d) 523). 

Insurance (see also War risk insurance). 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders— 
Accounting classification—Coal collieries 
owned and operated to provide fuel used 


in carrier operations—Validity of order_ 


of classification— 

Whether order of Interstate Commerce 
Commission requiring a railroad company 
to carry its investment in coal collieries, 
claimed to have been acquired and to be 
used solely to provide part of fuel used in 
railroad’s operations, under a balance sheet 
account embracing miscellaneous or non- 
transportation property, instead of under 
account embracing investment in road and 
equipment, or carrier property, was reason- 
able and proper, and within the discretion 
of the Commission, or was contrary to sec- 
tion 20 (1) and 5) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and deprived the carrier of its 
property without due process of law.—Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co. v. United 
States et al.. No. 796; D. C., W. Va., appl. 
(52 F. (2d) 967). 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Author- 
ity and functions—Valuation of property 
of railroad—Trackage rights under con- 
tract with terminal company— 
Whether Interstate Commerce Commission 

in making valuation of the property of a 

railroad company under section 19a of the 

Transportation Act was required to specif- 

ically value the trackage rights of the com- 

pany under a contract with a terminal com- 
pany owned by the railroad company, two 
subsidiaries, and another railroad company, 
or could refuse to so do on the ground that 
the property of the terminal company had 
been inventoried and included in the val- 
uation of the terminal company and the 
railroad companies owning its stock, and 
that to include in, the valuation of the 
railroad <n the value of its trackage 
rights would constitute a duplication of 
values which would defeat the purpose of 
the valuation for rate making.—Interstate 

Commerce Commission v. New York, New 

Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. et al., No. 

773; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (Jan. 18, 1932). 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Author- 
ity and functions—Valuation of pregenty 
of railroad—Report—Single sum va ug 
Rate making purposes— 

Whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its report of the value of the 
property of a railroad company under sec- 
tion 19a of the Transportation Act may 
limit its specific findings of a single sum 
value to a value for rate making purposes. 
~—Interstate Commerce Commission v. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
et al., No. 773; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (Jan. 
18, 1932). 

Interstate Commerce Commission (see also 
Mandamus). 

Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition), 

Mandamus—Grounds for issuance of writ— 
Refusal of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to specifically include in valuation of 
property of railroad value of trackage 
right under contract with terminal com- 
pany— 

Whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could be required by a writ of man- 
damus to specifically include in the valua- 
tion of the property of a railroad company 
the value of the company’s trackage rights 
under a contract with a terminal company. 
—Interstate Commercé, Commission v. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
et al.. No. 773; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (Jan. 
18, 1932). 

Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act). 

Prohibition—Offenses—Sale for beverage 
pe ses of medicinal preparation unfit 
‘or rennge purposes—Punishment—Effect 
of Jones Act— 

Whether the Jones Act, which by its ex- 
press terms is inapplicable to the sale of 
medicinal preparations unfit for beverage 
purposes, impliedly repealed the first para- 
graph of section 29 of the National Prohi- 
bition Act. which prescribes the penalty for 
the sale of liquor in violation of the act, 
in so far as it provides for the punishment 
of persons who sell such medicinal prepara- 
tions knowingly for beverage purposes in 
violation of section 4 of the Prohibition Act, 
so as to make the penalty for a violation of 
such section 4 the punishment prescribed by 
paragraph 2 of such section 29, which speci- 
fies the penalty for violation of the act for 
which a specific penalty has not been pre- 
scribed.—Burnstein et al. v. United States, 
No. 798; C. C. A. 9, cert. (Jan. 18, 1932). 
Prohibition (see also shipping). 

Railroads (see Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Federal Employers’ Liability Act). 

Receivers—Receivership proceedings—Valid- 
itv—Fffect of State supreme court’s deci- 
sion holding proceedings void for want of 
jurisdiction as to claimant of property 
sold at receiver’s sale— ~ 
Whether Supreme Court of Michigan, hav- 

ing held that the appointment of a receiver 

for a corporation was void for want of juris- 
diction, deprived seller of engraving plant 
equipment of due process of law in holding, 
on subsequent appeal from a decision over- 
ruling seller’s objections to sale of equip- 
ment by receiver, that the seller was con- 
cluded by the decision of the court on 


the former appeal that he had not reserved 





|} appointing a receiver of a corporation on the 


bill of a simple contract creditor with the 
consent of the corporation, but over the 
objection of a judgment creditor who was 
denied anu opportunity to question the va- 
lidity of the contract creditor's claim, where 
the petition alleged that the appointment 
of the receiver to carry on the corporation's 
business would result in the payment in full 
of the claims of all the creditors and that, 
in the absence of the receivership, the as- 
sets of the corporation would be sacrificed.— 
Owen v. Kingsport Press, Inc., et al., No. 
791; C. C. A. 2, cert. (54 F. (2d) 497). 


Removal of causes—Remand—Grounds of 
removing party to plead within 30 days 
after filing of transcript on moving in 
Federal court— 

Whether a cause which has been removed 
from a State to a Federal court should be 
remanded for failure of the moving party 
to plead within 30 days after filing the 
transcript on removal in the Federal court, 
on the opposing party’s motion for remand. 


—Kingston v. American Car and Foundry 
Co. et al., No. 793; C. C. A. 8, cert. (Jan.. 
7, 1932). 


Shipping—Forfeiture of vessel—Engaging in 
unlicensed trade—Seizure on discovery of 
liquor on board of vessel—Exclusiveness of 
forfeiture provisions of Prohibition Act— 
Whether a licensed shipping vessel, which 

was seized upon the discovery during a 

search of the vessel of intoxicating liquor 

on board thereof and the arrest of the mas- 
ter, Who was subsequently prosecuted for 
conspiracy to violate the National Prohi- 
bition Act, was subject to forfeiture under 
the shipping laws (46 U. Cc. 325) for 
engaging in an unlicensed trade, or whether 
the Government was required to proceed un- 
der the forfeiture provisions of the Prohi- 
bition Act.—United States v. Two-masted 
Auxiliary Schooner “Ruth Mildred,” etc., 
No. 795; C. C. A. 2, cert. (Mar. 9, 1932). 


States—Congressional  districts—Redistrict- 
ing of State—Action by two houses of 
legislature without approval of governor— 
Constitutionality— 

Whether the action of the two houses of 
the State legislature, without the approval 
of the governor thereof, was effective to 
redistrict the State into congressional dis- 
tricts pursuant to the Federal Reapportion- 
ment Act of 1929 and section 4 of Article I 
of the Federal Constitution empowering the 
“legislature” to prescribe the manner of 
holding elections for representatives—Car- 
rol v. Becker et al., No. 805; Mo. Sup. Ct., 
cert. 


States—Congressional districts — Redistrict- 
ing of State—Application of requirements 
of Act of 1911— 

Whether provisions of Act of Congress of 
1911 prescribing the requirements relating 
to the districting of a State into congres- 
sional districts were applicable to a redis- 
tricting pursuant to the 1930 census under 
the Act of Congress of 1929, or were merely 
temporary provisions limited in their ap- 
plication to the apportionment made pur- 
suant to other provisions of the 1911 Act.— 
Carrol v. Becker et al., No. 805; Mo. Sup. 
Ct., cert. 


Trusts—Constructive trusts — Corporation’s 
retention of stock of other corporation 
organized by it in violation of agreement 
to transfer hones meen pd of breach of 
express agreement—Fraud in proposal for 
reorganization of business— 
Whether the court in action against cor- 

poration holding all of stock ®f another 

corporation to “\>"ess a constructive trust 
on one-third of stock of other corporation 
in favor of plaintiff who claimed that de- 
fendant corporation, pursuant to plaintiff's 
proposal to reorganize a bankrupt corpora- 
tion, had agreed to organize the other cor- 
poration to take over the. business of the 
bankrupt corporation after purchase at a 
bankruptcy sale of the assets of bankrupt 
corporation by a syndicate, which had 
agreed to transfer assets except patents and 
trade marks to defendant corporation and 
to transfer patents and trade marks to new 
corporation to be organized by defendant 
corporation, and that defendant had agreed 
to transfer one-third of the stock of new 
corporation to plaintiff and one-third to 
each of two associates, erred in deciding 
that stock was-not impressed with a con- 
structive trust in favor of plaintiff on 
grounds that there was no proof of an ex- 
press contract, that a constructive trust 
could only be predicated on breach of such 

a contract, that plaintiff's proposal for re- 

organization of the business was a fraud 

upon creditors of old company and also 

a fraud upon defendant company, and that 

by reason of such fraud plaintiff was not 

entitled to the aid of equity.—Kingston v. 

American Car and Foundry Co. et al., No. 

793; C. C. A. 8, cert. (Jan. 7, 1932). 


Trusts—Testamentary trusts—Validity—Per- 
etuities—Construction restricting use of 
unds to charitable purposes— 

Whether court erred in holding a testa- 
mentary trust, created by a will authorizing 
trustees to apply principal and income of 
the $4,000,000 trust estate “for the further- 
ance and development of such charitable, 
benevolent, hospital, infirmary, public, ed- 
ucational, scientific, literary, library or re- 
search purposes” in a certain city ‘as said 
trustees shall in their absolute discretion 
determine to be in the public interest,” 
valid in a suit in which heirs at law claimed 
that it was in violation of the rule against 
perpetuities in that trustees were author- 
iz to use the money for noncharitable 
purposes, on the ground that testator had 
intended that funds be used for charitable 
purposes only and that trustees’ use of 
funds be restricted to charitable purposes 
under supervision of court; and whether 
court erred in ascertaining testator’s in- 
tent from other provisions of the will and 
from circumstances instead of from lan- 
guage of trust provision itself.—Gossett, 
Admin., et al. v. Swinney et al., etc., et al., 
No, 803; C. C. A. 8, cert. (53 F. (2d) 772). 


War risk insurance—Total and permanent 
disability—Effect of employment in gain- 
ful occupation—Invasion of province of 
jury in holding disability not permanent 
as matter of law— 

Whether a circuit court of appeals erred 
in reversing a judgment for a veteran in 
his action on his war risk policy for benefits 
for total and permanent disability alleged 
to have been caused by a wound on his 
thigh, a growth on the tendon and a stiff 
ankle, a stiff knee, and shortening of the 
left limb, on the ground that the veteran's 
disability, as a matter of law, was not to- 
tal, in view of evidence as to his employ- 
ment in gainful occupation, notwithstand- 
ing a verdict of the jury to the contrary in 
the district court; whether the court in so 
holding invaded the province of the jury.— 
Martin v. United States, No. 804; C. C. A. 5, 
cert. (54 F. (2d) 554). 

Wills (see Trusts). 

Workmen’s Compensation (see Bankruptcy). 

FEDERAL TAXATION 

Accounting—Tax period—Profit from 
son’s business— 

Taxpayer was member of partnership 
which kept its books on accrual basis, and 
which sold wool to Government at officially 
fixed pines under agreement that, if at 
end of season, gross profits were in ex- 
cess of 5 per cent of season's business, 
then such “excess profits” should be dis- 
posed of as Government decided; the sea- 
son ended in the Spring; whether accrual 
of income from profits on buciness trans- 
acted in 1918 could be postponed until end 
of season, or whether proration could be 
made in accordance with ratio between 1918 
1919 sales.—Brown v. Burnet, No. 797; C. 
C. A. 1, cert. (54 F. (2d) 563). 

Consolidated returns—AMiliated companies— 
1918, 1921 Acts— , 

Whether certain corporations were entitled 
to file consolidated returns under the 1918 
and 1021 Acts.—Burnet v. J. Rogers Flan- 
nery é& Co., No. 799; Burnet v. Flannery Bolt 
Co., No. 800; Burnet v. Vanadium Metals 





sea- 


| March 18. 





| Africa, 


Depreciation—Basis—March 1, 


the permissible production of oil in the 


fields of the State. | 


On March 24, the court will hear the 
New York reapportionment case. The) 
clerk’s office has also been advised that a 
hearing at the same time will be sought 
which was docketed with the court on| 





In addition to these cases, the court has | 


\listed for hearing proceedings involving | 


the Michigan statute regulating contract | 
carriers, the power of county commis- 
sioners in Ohio to issue bonds, the taxa-| 
tion of insurance companies, and other | 
matters. 
Schedule of Hearings | 
The list of cases set for hearing dur-| 
ing the week of March 21, as compiled by 
the clerk’s office and subject to change 
to conform to the action of the court and 
counsel in the cases, follows: 


No. 521. Kansas City Public Service Co. v.| 
Ranson, etc. 

No. 528. Coombes v. Getz. 

No. 694. United States v. Smith. 

No. 621. United States v. Scharton. 

No. 529. Thomson et al. v. Dana et al. 

No. 525. Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. v. McPherson, etc. | 

No. 547. The Insurance Company of the} 
State of Pennsylvania v. McLaughlin, Col- 
lector, etc. 

No. 548. McLaughlin, Collector, etc., 


v. 
Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 

No. 553. Board of Commissioners of the 
County of Allen, Ohio, et al. v. State of 
Ohio, ex rel. Bowman. 

No. 557. Ogden & Moffett Co. et al. v. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission et al. 

No. 485. Champlin Refining Co. v. Cor- 
poration Commission of the State of Okla- 
homa et al. 


No. 486. Corporation Commission of the| 
State of Oklahoma et al. v. Champlin Re- 
fining Co. 

No. 122. Chaplin Refining Co. v. Corpora- 


tion Commission of the State of Oklahoma 
et al. 

No. 731. Keenig et al. v. 
of State, etc. 


Ohio Oil Industry to Aid 
In Checking Tax Evasions | 


Flynn, Secretary 


Co.tumsvus, On10, March: 19. 


Governor White has announced his ap- 
proval of plans of the oil industry of Ohio 
in organizing to cooperate with State of- 
ficials in a campaign against gasoline 
“bootlegging.” The Governor’s statement 
follows in full text: 

I have been, deeply concerned over the 
rapid spread of gasoline tax evasion 
throughout the country. Accordingly I 
heartily commend the legitimate oil in- 
dustry of the State for its plan to work 
with the tax authorities in putting an end 
to this new form of racket. The responsi- 
bility of detection and prosecution rests | 
upon the State, but the resources and or- | 
ganized efforts of the petroleum industry | 
will be most helpful in accomplishing re- 
sults. 

The gasoline tax of Ohio yields approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 a year, and it is upon 
this fund that Ohio’s system of public) 
roads must largely depend for mainte- 
nance and improvement. The money used 
for these purposes is helping in the task 
of remedying unemployment and stabiliz- | 
ing business. 

The State cannot suffer any portion of | 
the sum rightfully coming to it from gaso- 
line tax to swell the pockets of bootleggers, | 
and I believe that the cooperative plans 
of the Ohio oil industry committee and 
the State authorities will be productive. 





Kentucky Senate Approves 
Tax on Trucks and Buses 


Frankrort, Ky., March 19. 

The Senate has passed the bill to tax 
buses and trucks which are operated for 
hire over the highways of the State. The 
House previously had acted favorably | 
upon the measure. 

The Senate, however, adopted an 
amendment giving supervision of the op- 
eration to the State Tax Commission in- 
stead of the State Highway Commission. 

The bill places a tax on each motor 
vehicle for hire, used primarily for the 
transportation of persons, with a seating 
capacity of not more than 7 persons, of 
% cent per mile; 8 to 16 persons, % cent; 
17 to 25 persons, % cent; 26 to 29 persons, 
1 cent, and 30 or more persons, 3 cents. 

On each motor vehicle for hire, used 
primarily for the transportation of prop- 
erty, which vehicle when unloaded, weighs 
more than 5,500 pounds and not more than 
3 tons, the tax is % cent, and an addi- 
tional 1% cent for each ton or fraction 
thereof which the unloaded vehicle weighs 
im excess of 3 tons. 

The tax imposed shall in each instance 
be increased 50 per cent on each motor 








LANDLORD AND TENANT—Lease—Provision for renewal at option of lessee pro- 
vided leasé has been satisfactory to lessors—-Validity of proviso—tincrease of taxes 
and opportunity to lease on more favorable terms as legal grounds for dissatisfac- 
tion— 

A provision of a five-year store building lease for renewal at the option of the 
lessees, provided the lease has been satisfactory to the lessors, was not void in so far 
as it made the lessees’ right to exercise the option to renew dependent on the 
lessors’ decision tlft the lease had been satisfactory, either on the theory that 
it made the lessors the sole judges as to whether the lease had been satisfactory, 
or on the theory that there was no mutuality of obligation, or on the theory that 
the provision was contrary to public policy; the lessors could base their refusal to 
renew on the ground that the lease was not satisfactory because the rent provided 
for therein was inadequate by reason of the increased taxes and because of an 
opportunity to lease the premises upon more favorable terms, and were not re- 
quired to base their dissatisfaction with the lease upon the lessees’ performance. 

Pulsifer et al. v. Walker et al.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2471. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Conditional sales—Right of seller’s assignee as against repair- 
man claiming lien for repairs made without knowledge of assignee—Effect of defects 
in affidavit attached to conditional sales contract— . 

An automobile finance company, as the assignee of the rights of the seller of an 
automobile under a conditional sales contract reserving title in the seller and re- 
quiring thé purchaser to keep the automobile free of liens and incumbrances, was 
entitled to the possession of the automobile, on the purchaser's default, as against 
a@ repairman’s claim thereto based on a lien for repairs made at the request of the 
purchaser without the knowledge of the finance company after a certified copy 
of the contract had been filed for record, under a Nebraska statute creating a pos- 
sessory lien for repairs made “at the request of or with the consent of the owner”; 
the conditional buyer was not the “owner” of the automobile within the meaning 
of the statute; nor did he have implied authority, by reason of his possession o¥ 
the automobile, to cause repairs to be made upon the credit of the automobile 
itself; the fact that the conditional seller’s signature appeared only in the body 
of the affidavit attached to the contract and that the seal of the notary public 
was lacking was immaterial. 


General Motors Acceptance Corp. v. Sutherland et al?; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27978, 
March 11, 1932. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Officers—Vacancy in office—Creation by convic- 
tion of incumbent of felony—Policeman as officer—Conspiracy to violate National 
Prohibition Act as felony— 

A provision of the charter of a Montana city that an “office” becomes vacant on 
the conviction of the incumbent of a felony was applicable to a policeman on his 
conviction of conspiracy to possess, keep for sale, and sell intoxicating liquors in 
violation of the National Prohibition Act; the policeman was an officer within the 
meaning of the charter; he was convicted of a felony under section 88 of title 18 
of the United States Code, providing for the punishment of a person convicted of 
conspiracy to commit an offense against the United States by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than two years, or both, although the 
only punishment imposed was a fine of $100, since the test in determining whether 
a Federal crime is a felony is the punishment that may be inflicted and not that 
which was actually imposed; such test was applied in a Montana State court case 
involving the question of whether the policeman was deprived of the right to con- 
tinue as such by reason of his conviction and the $100 fine imposed, notwithstanding 
a Montana statute classifying crimes, after judgment, as felonies or misdemeanors 
by the punishment imposed. 


Anderson, State ex rel. v. Fousek, Mayor; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6929, Feb. 27, 1932. 





SOLDIERS PREFERENCE—Construction and validity of statute—Qualifications of 
veteran applicant—Impairment of obligations of contracts—Conflict between city’s 
civil service commission rule and statute— 

The Michigan Veterans’ Preference Act entitling war veterans to preference in 
the employment by the State and counties and municipal corporations and in the 
appointment to public office provided they possess the “requisite qualifications, 
which shall be at least equal to those of other applicants,” does not entitle a 
veteran to preference regardless of his qualifications for the position applied for, 
since the act contemplates that either by examination or by other appropriate 
means the qualifications of the veteran properly to perform the duties of the posi- 
tion for which he applies shall be determined; the statute does not apply to lay-offs 
or suspensions from service so as to require a department or a bureau, compelled, 
for lack of work or lack of funds or other reasons, to reduce the force, to lay off 
all nonveteran employes before any of the veteran employes; so construed the 
statute is not void on the ground that it impairs the obligations of contracts on the 
theory that the statute deprives the nonveteran employes of prospective pension 
rights; a rule of the Civil Service Commission of a city providing that a depart- 
ment or bureau shall lay off employes in the inverse order of their certification 
and appointment except that a veteran shall be preferred to a nonveteran if the 
dates of certification and appointment are the same, is not void on the ground 
that it is in conflict with the statute. 

Swantush et al. v. City of Detroit et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 
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vehicle for hire not equipped wholly with 
pneumatic tires. 





Increase in Tax Levies 


Held Void in South Dakota 


Pisare, S. Dax., March 19.| Casoline Tax Amendment 


The State Board of Equalization has no 
authority to increase individual assess- 
ments, the South Dakota Supreme Court 
has held. The Board may increase the 
valuation of classes of property in a tax- 
ing district, the court ruled. 

“In so far as there has been any at- 
tempt to give the State Tax Commission, 
or any other body, the power to increase 
individual assessments, without providing 


for some notice to the individual, other |. 


than the fixing of the time for the meet- 
ing of the Board, the statute is unconsti- 
tutional,” the opinion said. . 





Apartments in South Africa 


Apartments typical of cities in this country 
have become increasingly popular in South 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Co., No. 801; C. C. A. 3, cert. (42 F. (2d) 11; 
54 FP. (2d) 365). 
1913 value— 

Evidence— 

Whether Board of Tax Appeals erred in 
not accepting uncontradicted testimony of 
taxpayer's president and sole stockholder as 
to March 1, 1913, value of certain property, 
and in affirming finding of Commissioner 
with respect to allowance for exhaustion of 
such property.—Uncasville Mfg. Co. v. Com- 
missioner, No. 792; C. C. A. 2, cert. (6 U. 8. 
Daily 2802, Feb, 11, 1932). 


House of Representatives 

HE House met at noon on March 

19. Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, secured unan- 
mous consent to put into the record a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Ogden L. Mills, regarding his posi- 
fion on the sales tax. 

The House then on motion of Repre- 
sentative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., 
went into Committee of the Whole 
House for further consideration of the 
revenue bill (H, R. 10236). An amend- 
ment was adopted striking out an en- 
tire section relating to credit for taxes 
imposed in foreign countries and pos- 
sessions of the United States. Mr. Crisp, 
in charge of the bill for the Ways and 
Means Committee, after a speech of 
protest, moved the Committee of the 
Whole rise, which it did, reporting to 
the House it had come to no conclu- 


Proceedings of March 19, 1932 


chair. (Discussion of the revenue bill 
is printed on page 1.) 

Majority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill., said he stood squarely 
back of Mr. Crisp, that the House did 
not seem to realize the budget must be 
balanced. He criticized what has hap- 
pened the last two days in the House. 

Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
Laurel Springs, N. C., leader of the op- 
position to the sales tax, in reply, said 
he assumed Mr. Rainey was speaking 
as a member and not as a leader, and 
that every member is entitled to his 
views. He said he did not criticize the 
leadership and that all want to balance 
the budget 

Representative Crisp then moved ad- 
journment and the House adjourned 
until noon March 21. 


Senate 








in special session April 1 to amend the | 
gasoline tax law. Governor Gardiner has 
just called the session, which, he said, is | 
ye to be very brief. 


recently that fuel used by an oil com- 
pany’s trucks in making delivery of gaso- 


issue of March 4.) 
the State will lose from $50,000 to $250,000 
sannually if the law is not changed, the 





HE Senate was not in session March 


19, having adjourned on March 18 to 
noon, March 21. 


sion on the bill and Speaker Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., resumed the 


— — 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
To Be Considered in Maine} AND PUBLICATIONS 


Avcusta, MeE., March 19. 
The Maine Legislature will be convened 
Subscription price, $3 a year. 


ment Relief. U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


he Maine Supreme Judicial Court held 


Apr.. 1932. 


It is estimated that 


Mines, U. 8. pt. of Commerce. 





Diplomatic List, March, 1932—Pub. No. 298, periment Station. Price, 15 cents. 
U. S. Dept. of State. Subscription price, Agr. 32-311 
50 cents a year. (10-16292) | Surface Water Supply of Colo. R. Basin, 1930 
List of Publications Relating to Geography —Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 704, 


and Explorations, Natural Wonders, Scenery 


U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
and National Parks—Price List 35, 18th Edi- 


Price, 20 cents. 


(GS10-347) 

tion. (26-26625) | Service and Regulatory Announcements, Bur. 
School Life—Vol. XVII, No. 7, March, 1932. of Animal Industry, Jan., 1932, U. S. Dept. 
Office of Educ., U. 8. Dept. of Interior. Sub- of Agric, Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 
scription price, 50 cents a year. E18-902 (Agr. 7-1658) 


32-26270 
U. S. Naval Medical Bull.—Vol. XXX, No. 2, | 
Bur. of Medicine and Surgery, 


Bur. of Reclamation, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Subscription price, 75 cents a year. (9-35252) 


Liquid-Oxygen Explosives—Bull. 349, Bur. of | London. Royal academy of arts. 
De Price, 25 


U. S. Dept. of Agric. and N. C. Agricl. Ex- 


|} 8. 4137. 


Bills introduced: 


S. J. Res. 124. Shipstead. For determina- 
tion of claims for damages sustained by 
fluctuation of water levels of Lake of Woods; 
Foreign Relations. 

H. R. 10647. Crail. For relief of certain 
persons who contributed to Foreign Service 


— and disability fund; Foreign Af- 
airs, 


Government Employes 
Bills introduced: 


8S. 4131. Connally.‘ For temporary reduction 


| of compensation of certain officers and em- 


| ployes of U. S.; Appropriations. 
Reed. To adjust rates of salaries 
and wages of certain employes in field services 
of War. Dept.; Military. Affairs. 

Judiciary 





| H. R. 10640. 


| 


H. R. 10638. Sumners of Tex. Regulating 
procedure in criminal cases in courts of U. 
8.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 10639. Sumners of Tex. To give Sup. 


Court of U. S. authority to prescribe rules 
of practice and procedure with respect to 
proceedings in criminal cases after verdict; 
Judiciary. 
Sumners of Tex. For punish- 
— of certain crimes against U. S.; Judi-+ 
ciary. 

H. R. 10643. Sumners of Téx. To amend 
act for ann, conference of sr. circuit judges; 
Judiciary. 
| Postal Service 
| Changes in status: 
| H. R. 6688. To fix rates of postage on cer- 
| tain periodicals exceeding 8 ounces in weight. 
| Reptd. to H. Mar. 18. 

Bills introduced: 
| H.R. 10644. Haines. To require postmasters 
to account for money collected on parcels 
delivered at their respective offices; Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads. 

Parks 


| Changes in status: 

H. R. 6485. To revise boundary of Mount 
| McKinley Natl. Park. Passed H. Feb. 
| Passed S. Mar. 14. Approved Mar. 19. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10645. Celler. For emergency con- 
struction of certain public works to aid in 
increasing re and Means. 

ar’ 


Bilis introduced - 
H. R. 10601. Wyant. 
coal; Ways and Means. 
H. J. Res, 336. Crisp. Construing sec. 503 (b) 
of Tariff Act of 1930; Ways and Means. 


For import duty upon 


Territories 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12648. Davila. To extend to Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska benefits of Recon- 


struction Finance Corp. Act; 
Currency. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Banking and 


Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





| Adams, Thos. The building of the city, by 
- .. and Lawrence M. Orton. (Regional 
plan, v. 2.) 600 p., illus. N. Y., Regional 
plan of N. Y. and its environs, 1931. 32-881 
Barry, Joseph G. H. Impressions and opin- 
fons, autobiography. 302 p. N. Ss 
Gorham, 1931. 
Bowyer, Robt. diary of... 
1606-1607, ed. by David H. Willson. 423 p. 
Minneapolis, Univ. of Minn. press, 1931. 
| 32-865 
Burling, Beverly B. Loose-leaf shop manual, 


” 32-877 
Parliamentary 


light and power wiring, by ... and James 
H. Lauerman. (5th ed.—rev.) (Burling vo- 
cational series, B. B. Burling, ed.) v. 1, 
illus. Milwaukee, Bruce pub. co., 1931. 


32-531 
| Butterfield, Kenyon L. Rural mission of the 


chureh in eastern Asia; rept. and recom- 
mendations by ..., counsellor on rural 
work. Internatl. missionary council. 222 p, 


Bur. of Standards Journal of Research—Voi, | 
8, No. 2, Feb., 1932, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


32-26271-26279 | Johnsen, 
Spreading Work Methods and Plans in Use. | 
The President’s Organization on Unemploy- | 


line to its retail filling stations in the| U. S. Navy Dept. Subscription price, 75 
State was fiot subject to tax. (The full| _ Cents & year. (8-35005) | 
text. of the opinion was printed in the Reclamation Era—Vol. 23, No. 3, Mar., 1932, 


Governor explained. cents. 32-26268 | 
ee noe | "ieceten ona Tomentie Commerce: Um Bape, | 

reign an } , U.S. . 

STATE PUBLICATIONS | _ of commerce. 33-26195 
Soil Survey of Person County, N. C.—Ser 

AND BOOKS 1928. No. 14, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 








N. Y., Internatl. missionary council, 1931. 


32-874 
| Cherry, Thos. H. Bipolar coagulation of 
| chronic endocervicitis. 19 p., illus. Chicago, 
| Ill, Research dept., H. G.:Fischer & co., 

1931. 32-534 
Cowee, Geo. A. Common stocks and the next 
buil market. 138 p. Boston, Fort hill press, 
| _ 1931. $2596 
| Cripps, Chas. A., baron Parmoor, 1852. 
of compensation for land acquired under 
compulsory powers. 7th ed., by Robt. A, 
arent. 804 p. Lond. Stevens & sons, 


32-870 


Law 


| Davis, Henry F. A. Davis on the law relating 


to building societies, with appendices con- 
taining acts, model rules, form of account, 
English and Scottish precedents, etc. 


5th 

ed., by Martyn R. B. Bowes. 488 p. Lond., 

Sweet & Maxwell, 1931. 32-868 

| Empire, state, inc., N. Y. Empire state: his- 

tory, May 1, 1931. 47 p., illus. N. Y., Select 

prtg. co., 1931. 32-883 

| Filene, Edward A. Successful living in this 

machine age, by . . . and Chas. W. Wood. 
274 p. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 1931. 
31-2) 

Freeman, Wm. M. oe 


Air and aviation law (civil 
aviation) exposition of statute and case 
law affecting air navigation. 163 Pp., illus, 
N. Y., Sir. I. Pitman & sons, 1931. 32-866 
Goodell, Chas. L. Prayers of Sabbath reveries 
presented to America by Natl. broadcasting f 
co. and associated radio stations from coast 
to coast. 84 p. N. Y¥., Knickerbocker press, 


1951. 32-875 


| Haskell, Arnold L. The sculptor speaks: Ja- 


cob Epstein to Arnold L. 
Lond., W. Heinemann, 
Hedley, John C. 
other essays, by . . 


Ampleforth. 253 p. Lond., Sheed & Ward, 


Haskell. 192 p. 
1931. 32- 
Evolution and faith, with 


| 
| 
Ed. by a monk of 


‘ 32-880 

Hollister, Mrs. Mary (Brewster). Lady Fourth 

Tnuenter of China, sharer of life. 237 P., 
Ss 


Cambridge, Mass., 


Central com. 
united study o ee = os 


foreign missions, 1932. 
32-871 
Hoornaert, Rodolphe. St. Teresa in her writ- 
ings, by... Tr. by Rev. Jos. Leonard, C. M. 
410 p. Lond., Sheed & Ward, 1931. 32-879 
Houston, Mary G. Ancient Greek, Roman 
and Byzantine costume and decoration (in- 

cluding Cretan costume). 106 P., 

32-523 


Lond., A. & C. Black. 1931. 
Julia E., comp. Capitalism on trial. 
(Reference shelf, vol. vii. no. 10.) 210 p. 


N. Y., H. W. Wilson co., 1931. 31-28 
Johnson, Mrs. Esther (Geo.) B. Technique of 


flower painting in oil, water-colour, and 
pastel. 131 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I, Pitman 
| _ & sons, 1931. 


32-887 
| Jolly, Wm. A. Restrictive covenants affecting 


land. 159 p. Lond., Stevens & sons, 1931. 
32-867 

| Lawrence, John B. Missions in the Bible, 186 
B: Atlanta, Ga. Home mission board, 
outhern Baptist convention, 1931. 32-872 
Italian draw- 
ings exhibited at Royal academy, Burlings 
ton house, Lond., 1930. 94 p. Lond., Ox- 
ford univ. press, and Exec. com. of exhible 
tion, 1931. 32-286 
MacColl, Dugald S. Confessions of a keeper, 
and other papers, by .. ., former keeper of 


Taie gallery and of Wallace collection. 385 
p. Lond., A. Maclehose & co., 1931. 32-885 

Martin, Lovis. Radio set analyzers and how 
to use them. (Radio library. no. 1.) 59 p, 
illus. N. Y., Gernsback pubs., 1931. 32-530 

| Merrill, Boynton. From confusion to cer- 
tainty. 88 p Boston, Chicago, Pilgrim 
press, 1931 


. 32-876 
Morley, Henry T. Old and curious playing 

cards, their history and types from many 
countries and periods. 235 p., illus. Lond., 
B. T. Batsford, 1931. 


32-525 
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Continued Funds Profits of Holding Company 


For Child Welfare 4 Nebraska Utility Described| §yiq to Fail in 





Sought 


Extension Director of White 
House Conference Says 
Economy Plans Should 
Not Curtail Activity 


T 


{Continned from Page 1.] 
broad extension of education for those 
children who are other than normal, with 
special instruction, special classes, special 
schools, and adequate vocational training 
and guidance, and necessary legislation to 
provide for such services. 

“Point 14 of the charter asserts the right 
of the child, hitherto known as delin- 
quent, to intelligent and humane treat- 
ment. This implies a study of those prob- 
lems which produce delinquency, exami- 
nation into and revision of the juvenile | 
court and probation systems, and a united 
front on the part of the home, the school, 
the church, and lay organizations con- 
cerned with youth, to combat the causes 
of delinquency. Some 200,000 children a 
year are dealt with by the courts in this 


|}ment in common stock in 1918 at $771,335.99? 
| A. Yes, sir; and in all subsequent years. 


representing reinvested surplus? Yes. 
Q. I understand that to represent the ac- 
cumulated surplus of Nebraska Power Com- 


Power & Light Company, that is, it is the 
American Power & 
in the accumulated and undistributed sur- 
plus of Nebraska Power Company? Is that 
correct? ‘A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which you call reinvested because it is 
left in the business 
the form of dividends? A. That is correct. 

Q. So in 1918 by the method described you 
have an average investment by ~ American 
Power & L 
equity of 
total amount? A. $916,879.62. 

-~+ + 


Q. What proportion of the consolidated 


and not taken out in| Fight & Power Company. 


| 
| 


| @. That is how you get the average invest-* 
Power 


ight Company's equity | Power 


ight Company in the common stock | Nebraska Power Company 
ebraska Power Company of what | J 


° | 
in States Return on Investment Set Forth in T estimony 
Of Examiner at Federal Inquiry 





HE return on the investment of the American Power & Light Company of the 
Electric Bond & Share group of utilities, in the Nebraska Power Company, an 
operating subsidiary, was described March 11 by A. E. Lundvall, examiner, in testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Commission. 
conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
examiner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Lundvall’s testimony follow: 


Examination of the witness was 
John W. Bennett, trial 





& Light Company? A. I have. 


Is that based upon the same sources of 


Q 
Q. To that figure you have added an amount | information that you have already described 


| 


pany which might be said to be applicable | 
to the common stock equity of American | 


for us? A. Yes, sir. 
. I wish you would tell us, Mr. Lundvall, 
what method of computation you_ have 


a in getting up this statement Exhibit 


A. By taking the investment by American 
& Light Company at June 1, 1917, in 
the securities of Nebraska Power Company 
which were received by American Power & 
Light Company in consideration for its in- 
vestment in the predecessor, Omaha Electric 


. What was the cost to American Power 
é& Light Company of the securities of the 
which it received 
une 1, 1917? A. $5,865,944.33. 
Q. During the succeeding years the notes of 


| Nebraska Power Company which it received 


| June 1, 1917, were retired, were they not? 


A. 
Yes, sir. 






INSURANCE 





Protective Traits 


Preserving Life 


Federal Biologist Declares 





Death Rates of Insects and 
Other Animals Is Deter- 
mined by Abundance 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
as a coloring which rendered it practi- 
cally invisible against its environment, it 
was less likely to be eaten than a creature 
of the same species without this advan- 
tage. Consequently it was more likely to 
survive and transmit the advantageous 
factor to its progeny. Thus the factors 
that made for the greatest security would 
become fixed in a race. 
Immunity Not Shown 

Apparently this theory does not check 
altogether with the facts as to the feed- 
ing habits of aniynals, as gathered for the 
Smithsonian by W. L. McAtee, of the 
United States Biological Survey. Mr. Mc- 
Atee deals chiefly with insects, since these 
are the chief articles of diet of many 


country. 


“Six million improperly nourished chil- 
dren suggest the need of scientific nutri- 
tion, adequate family income, public 
health nursing service, school nutrition, 
better home making, and parent educa- | 
ion. More children are misfed than un- | 
derfed, the conference found. 


“A million children with defective | 
speech, 3,000,000 with impaired hearing, 
and 18,000 totally deaf attest the need 
of intelligent attention to them in school, | 
clinics, special institutions, and through 





earnings of Nebraska Power Company were| Q. During the succeeding years the Ameri- 


| A. $417,419.82. 


| Company. 


| putation 


applicable to the common stock hel by 
American Power & Light Company that ar? 


Q. And that amounts to what percentage 
of the total investment? A. $45.53 per cent. 
Q. And that in 1918 was the rate of return 
to the American Power & Light Company on 
its common stock equity in Nebraska Power 
A. Yes, sir. 
A. Did you pursue the same method of com- 
in each of the succeding years? 
A. I did. 
Q. Based upon that computation what was 


the rate of return to the American Power & | 


| Light Company on its common stock equity 


in Nebraska Power Company in each of the 
succeeding years? 
A. In 1919 it was 53.93 per cent; 


expert guidance. 


Behavior Problems Discussed 

“A million children with weak or dam- | 

aged hearts emphasize the importance of 

expert medical supervision, special care 

in the home, regulated regime of diet, ac- 

tivity, and play, and the understanding 
help of the schools. 


| 
“We are told that 675,000 children | 


was 33.2 per cent; in 1921 it was 46.94 per cent; 
in 1922 it was 61.97 per cent; in 1923 it was 
65.68 per cent; in 1924 it was 67.63 per cent; 
in 1925 it was 61.71 per cent; in 1926 it was 
| 56.84 per cent; in 1927 it was 55.38 
| in 1928 it was 58.02 per cent. 

Q. During the period the reinvested surplus 
| Was constantly increasing year by year, was 
it not? A. Yes, sir. 


da they not? A. They did. 
Q. This computation is based on earnin 


| 


can Power & Light Company disposed of part 


- | and, in fact, nearly all of the 7 per cent pre- 


ferred stock of the Nebraska Power Company 
which it received? Is that correct? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. It held the 7 per cent second preferred 
for a number of years, and I think it was 


finally converted into first preferred, was it | 


not? A. That is correct. 

Q. It has continued to hold the common 
stock of Nebraska Power Company which it 
acquired June 1, 1917, down through to the 
end of the period under discussion? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. As I understand it, this table, Exhibit 
No. 5040, is based upon the actual cost to the 


in 1920 it | American Power & Light Company of its in- 


vestment in Nebraska Power Company? A. In 
the securities of the Nebraska Power Com- 


a’ yes, sir. 


per cent; | — 


Q. And it is also based upon income ac- 
y received by American Power & Light 

mpany from these securities and not on 
earnings, or at least not on any undistributed 
portion of the earnings of Nebraska Power 
Company? A. No, sir; on earnings actually 


lo collected. 
¢- The earnings increased nearly every year, | COOCTE: is, in 1918 American Power & Light | 


gs, | Company received income from the notes, did 


6 , ‘ j 

present behavior problems.’ Judging by|as I understand it, and not on dividends | it not? A. Yes, sir. 

our own, we had supposed that all 45,- | paid? A. Upon earnings only. | @Q. And it received income from the first 
000,000 children ‘presented behavior prob-|, @- The proportion of consolidated earn- | Preferred stock ? A. Yes. sir. 


lems!’ For some of the 675,000\groups the { ings of Nebraska Power Company applicable 


resources of psychiatry, psychology, and | Power & Light Company increased from $417.- 
mental hygiene are indicated, as well as | 419.82 in 1918 to which amount in 1928? 
parents prepared to deal with these | 4-.$1,255.256.96. 
special problems with insight, patience! tiona 
and the help of experts in the many sided | 
field of human behavior. a 

“The 450,000 mentally retarded chalenge | 
call for our preventive efforts and the| 
adaptation of school curricula to the 
special needs of such pupils. | 


;as might be said to be due to permitting 


undistributed? 

A. No, sir. 
slightly. Although in some years the invest- 
ment increased slightly. 


| Q. That is, the average investment in| & Light Company, you have given no consid-| 
“Three hundred and eighty-two Chow. | See ee a Bees was $771,335.99. Is that | eration to the ryt te Med og = 74 
: L | right? A. Yes, sir. braska Power Company which might be sa 
sand tuberculous children demonstrate | a ce to have been reinvested by American Power 


that the organized fight against tubercu- 
losis must go on. 


“The outstanding need in providing for : 
the 300,000 crippled children is the ele- | retivected surphact ea” yee, Consideration of 
mentary machinery for discovering them) @Q. Have you made another computation, 
as - prelude to medical, surgical and so- he gy Fy she reture © American 
cial care and training. Many crippled | 7 oe 7 ae Se Sevens 
children whose condition is remediable are | Sue ae ae de” ve — oo a 
still unknown to the agencies and re-j| upon income actually received by American 
sources which exist to help them. | ——== = = 

“The need of prevention, treatment, vo- | 
cational guidance and training is indi- | Sulphur 
cated by 50,000 partially blind and 14,000 
wholly blind children: 

“Half a million dependent children in- 
dicate the need of foster home and insti- 
tutional care, intelligent relief 


Q. Whereas the average investment in 1928 
ty the common stock was $766,335.99? A. Yes, 
sir. 


And Exports Are Reduced 


| 
| 


|to the common stock held by the American | ®!f. 


1 investment in common stock by Amer-/ shares in each of the succeedin ears? 
ican Power & Light Company except such | That. is right. oe 


Q. And the second preferred stock ? A. Yes, 


+++ 
Q. And it received $117,673 by way of divi- 


| : mmon stock? A. Yes, sir. 
|. Q. During this period was there any aaai- | “9% on the co 


were received on those 


Q. And dividends - 


Q. In making this computation, which we 


the surplus or part of the surplus to remain! must remind ourselves again is based upon 


| the actual cost to American Power & Light 


| 


Production, shipments, and exports of | 
when | Sulphur in 1931 showed marked decreases | 


needed and attention to the prevention |in comparison with 1930, according to the! 


of dependency through mothers’ aid, pa- | United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
rent education, and public health meas-|ment of Commerce. 
ures. One of the best ways to assist or-| Sulphur production amounted to 2,128,- 
phan children is to help keep their parents | 930 long tons, a decrease of 17 per cent 
from dying of tuberculosis or other pre-|from the record output of 2,558,981 tons 
ventable diseases. eae a eee Dae _ 
Discrimination in tons, valued at about $35,800,000, in 
“GQecamenaly ee ee say, | 1930, to 1,376,526 tons, valued at $24,800,- 


in substance: Well, that Children’s Char- 000, in 1931, or 31 per cent both in quan- oil oak common stock investment? A. 47.58 | underground, or in well-built nests. They | 
a is a good ening. rm 7 it, but tts os = ee oe were the smallest | P% °T) "195 hat, was the return on total have a “soldier. caste,” well armed mia 
S no time to carr out, mes are too | P - , investment? . “ r cent. | stron aws. ey emit 7 - 
hard and we Gane mand any more money | — of — at ~ mvnen eermeeee Q. Ca common stock investment? A. 47.57 ares 3 Some of them have warning 
or do any more things now. | Steadily and amounted to 3,250, ons ; per oan’ colors. 

“At first theught that seems a natural | 0M Dec. 31, 1931, a net gain of 753,000 tons thelnenet Sper ee 7 yet enormous numbers of them fall prey 
reaction. But let us admit that the best heed the year. These stocks were approxi- | Q. And on common stock investment? A.|to birds. They are even eaten by man. 
way to solve difficulties is to recognize mately 250,000 tons higher than the previ- 59.31 per cent. | Frogs, rats, jackals, mongooses, jungle cats, 


them and then deal with them realis-|OUS record stocks on hand at the mines 
tically. 

“We may or may not have to spend 
more money to carry out its recommenda- 
tions. In some places we probably shall, 
and in others not. If we must spend 
more and the funds can be obtained either 
from public or private sources, from cure | 
rent funds, or through recourse to credit, | . 
we may find ourselves called upon to do | 
some things which seem expensive now, | 
but which will be economical in the long | 
run. In some places we shall not spend 
more, but more wisely. 

“Most anyone can spend money when 
there is lots of it. It takes a wise man, | 
Official, department, or community to 


partment of Commerce. 


crease of all fruits, falling off approxi- 
mately to one-fourth of that of 1930, both 
in quantity and value. Imports of dates 
show a smail increase in quaftity but a 
small decrease in value. Olives and figs, 
also, ranking among the leading varieties 


spend money effectively when under the 
necessity of economy. Discrimination in 
spending is the key to wise economy. In- 
discriminate economy is destructive. In- 
discriminate economy need not be. After 
al.. values are relative. Economy may 
make us distinguish more clearly between | 
essentials and nonessentials. 


Intelligent Economy Asked 

“I think no one will question that the | 
welfare of children—the normal, the} 
handicapped, the dependent, the neglected | 
and delinquent—is the last place we should 
practice indiscriminate economy, and the 
first place where, if economy is necessary, | 
we should practice it wisc'y. In a time 
of retrenchment it becomes doubly im- 
portant to establish a workable system of 
priorities for attending to necessities. 

“If we have not as much money as we 
need we must, more than ever, make cer- 
tain that we spend what we do spend 
more carefully and purposefully—that we) 
get the utmost possible service return for 
every dollar spent. We may find that 
overhauling and coordinating our machin- | 
ery and scrutinizing its operations more 
sharply may be more necessary than in- 
creased expenditures. 

“But if we must have economy, let it be 
intelligent economy. Look before you leap 
is a time-honored admonition. Look be- 
fore you slash is equally important., How, 
then, shall we act in this emergency? It 
is important in any emergency to deter- 
mine what not to do. We should (1) not 
get panicky and lose our heads; (2) not 
become discouraged; (3) not precipitately 
throw away our present tools and accumu- 
lated experience. When things get hot it | 
is a time to keep cool. What we should 
do is to recognize that special problems | 
or unusual circumstances surrounding old | 
problems require calmness, courage, pa- 
tience, resourcefulness, and special means 
to accomplish our ends.” 


Higher Telephone Rates 
Asked by Ohio Company 


CoLumsus, Onto, March 19. 


The Chillicothe Telephone Company has 
asked the Public Utilities Commission to 
authorize an increase in telephone rates 
at Frankfort because the plant has been 
switched from manual to automatic op- | 
eration. The Commission’s investigators | 
have recommended that the new rates be| 
approved. 


imported, show heavy declines, both in 
quantity and value. 

There were 6,355,519,000 pounds of sugar 
imported during 1931, valued at $112,843,- 
000, a decline of 9.1 per cent in quantity 
and 12.9 per cent in value. This decline 
in the quantity of sugar imported is par- 


| tially owing to the favorable production 
|of domestic sugar—both cane and beet— | 1 
and also in some measure to a decrease | considerable ; 
Imports of molasses also | varieties not produced to any extent in 


in consumption. 


total of 246,134,000 gallons | this country. 
in 1990 to 1767 ” The | year fell off by 9.3 per cent in quantity 


in 1930 to 176,748,000 gallons in 1931. 
bulk of both our sugar and molasses im- 
ports comes from Cuba. 


Nuts of many varieties continue to form 
a large item of our import trade. Im- 
ports of two varieties—the Brazil nut and 
the cashew nut—more than doubled dur- 
ing 1931, with most of the former coming 
from Brazil and the latter from British 
India. Walnuts are the principal variety, 
comprising nearly one-fourth of the total 


at the end of 1923—Issued by the De-| 


| investment? 
| 


|ment in 1922? 
Ww 


Food Imports Drop 24 Per Cent in Tou 
As Favorable Trade Balance Is Maintained | 


value of all nuts imported, France and | 


China, respectively, being the chief sources 
of supply. 

Though imports of most varieties in- 
creased in quantity, coconuts, both in the 
shell and dessicated or prepared, fell off 
considerably. The value of all varieties of 
nuts imported shows the same downward 
trend as that of most other commodities, 


On the contrary, it decreased| Company in investment in the securities of 


the Nebraska Power Company and based upon 
actual 


& Light Company by being left in the busi- 
ness? Is that right?’ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That describes the method used in mak- 
ing this computation, does it not. A. It does. 

Q. In 1918 what was the return on the 
total investment computed according to Ex- 
hibit 5040? A. 8.29 per cent. 

Q. And what was the return on the com- 
mon stock investment as shown by the same 
exhibit? A. 15.26 per cent. 

Q. In 1919 what was the return on total 
A. 10.92 per cent. 

Q. What was the return on common stock 


jinvestment? A. 24.37 per cent. 


Output Shipments | 


Q. What was the return on total investment 
in 1920 as shown by the exhibit? A. 11.23 
per cent. 

Q. What was the return on common stock 
investment the same year? A. 24.37 per cent. 


Q. In 1921 what was the return on total | 


investment? A. 9.53 per cent. 

Q. And on common stock investment? 
18.27 per cent. 

Q. What was the return on total invest- 

A. 12.08 per cent. 
. And on common stock investment? A. 

24.24 per cent. 

Q. In 1923 the return on the total invest- 
ment was what per cent? A. 22.29 per cent. 

Q. And on common stock investment? 
32.99 per cent. 

Q. In 1924 what was the return on total 
investment? A. 42.25 per cent. 


A. 


Q. In 1927 what was the return on total 
investment? A. 93.61 per cent. 

Q. And on common stock investment? A. 
95.77 per cent. 


[Continued from Page 1) 


which is largely caught off the coast of 
Mexico. The total amount of all fish— 
including shellfish—and fish products im- 
ported during 1931 amounted to 278,803,- 
000 pounds valued at $28,307,000—a decline 
of 19.6 per cent in quantity and 20.2 per 
cent in value. 

The imports of meats fell off heavily 
during 1931, both as to quantity (49,537,- 
000) pounds and value ($13,115,000), be- 
ing nearly cut in half. The greatest de- 
crease occurred in imports of canned 
meats. 

Cheese Imports Fall Off 

Cheese has always been imported in 

quantities—especially _ the 


Imports during the past 


and 19.3 per cent in value. Imports of 
eggs—especially dried eggs—were much 
less, declining by 37.5 per cent in quantity 
and 58.2 per cent in value. 

Considerable quantities of fresh vege- 
tables are imported to satisfy the demand 
during the Winter season. These come 
largely from Mexico, Cuba, and the West 
Indies and comprise many varieties of 
vegetables. Tomatoes represent the larg- 
est quantity and are shipped in mainly 
from December to April, the heaviest re- 
ceipts coming from Mexico. The total 


| amount of fresh tomatoes imported during 


1931 decreased by 28.3 per cent in quan- 


| tity and 26.6 per cent in value. 


aggregating $17,868,000, or a decrease of , 


12.2 per cent. 

Considerably more fresh fish are im- 
ported than exported, with Canada and 
Mexico forming our chief sources of sup- 
ply. 





Exports Imports Sepotks Imports /of plants on which they feed. One cater- 
Grains and grain preparations ++ 106, aa ou +++ | pillar is in color an exact counterpart of a 
| alg IF aaa 1'929 are *a.3g2|rough apple twig, on which it naturally 
BRAS i ccghaebanks Sieca 3.932 93.656  .....- |feeds, the head looking like a leaf bud. 
Fish, fresh and cured . Sle tis 14,389/Others have repugnant odors, warning 
Animal fats and oils, edible . ean 56,679 “gag | Colors, and terrifying attitudes. 
Dairy products and eggs ........scseceseeeeees ae csase 12.606| Yet caterpillars of manne seers, poe 
WeRetanles, FORT .inccccscccccccccccsenevecces 4 ar =—t—<C—«sS ak 6.341 ing the most highly protected, are favorite | 
— Olin and fats, edible ....csccscccccscecee 2,781 a. nhexe 8.435|\ tidbits of birds; in fact, Mr. McAtee 
ruits: points out, they are prized in the bid 
reas Jickaeet tke haape enue eae cee Leer a= - as pase ikingdom as “baby food.” One sp2cies of 
CE SOE ovnrks. sun cncistceectenenneecan wen 10.682 30.810 .... twiglike caterpillar has been practically 
Cofiee, cocoa, tea, and spices ..... 228,203 Saas 225,154 exterminated in citics by the Enélish 
Beverages ......... etna aa ene 1,265 52 sparrow 
Sugar and related products 1” Po ie . : tles Not Immune 
Ss calth 5 4daahe éhT dab oaeediens.das 869 6, Bee - : . 
Vegetable and fruit preparations 11,287 $'a2 Next Mr. McAtee examines the claims 
Total ; 527.202 mais for the effectiveness of meractee oe 
’ : teens ’ among the great family of beetles. me 
Total, 1929 Soe'ans tirt Rea have been described as repelling their en- 
WOU, TEM ceccccececenscccccencceensasesecenesacces TORU 954,979 esece 196.401 | emies by powerful, ill-smelling excretions. 


Imports consist of varieties of fish | 
‘from the northern waters and tuna fish, 












Canned tomatoes are also imported to a 
considerable extent, and although the 
value fell 1.6 per cent, the quantity in- 
creased by 27.9 per cent during 1931, 
Italy being the chief source of supply. Im- 
ports of tomato paste also increased 
slightly in quantity. 


A table, accompanying the foregoing 


data, showing the value of United States 
foodstuffs trade, by classes, in 193i, fol- 
lows: 

+ 


c—— Balance —— | 














income received by American Power) 


A.| 


birds and can be identified in their stom- 
achs. He extends his observations, how- 
ever, through the fish, bird, amphibian, 
reptile and mammal groups. An impres- 
sive mass of evidence is presented in the 
Smithsonian Institution publication. 


Probably no living creature, the author 
finds, is immune from serving as some 
other creature’s dinner. The total mor- 
tality of animal groups, he concludes, is 
in strict proporticn to their numbers. A 
pair of the new generation remains, to re- 
place a pair of the old, and’apparent elim- 
ination of all but that pair is very largely 
due to agencies indiscriminate in their 
action. 

“There would seem to be no discrimi- 
native eliminating forces of sufficient 
strength to bear the very great burden 
put upon them by natural selection the- 
ories,” he concludes. 

Normal Death Rate Fixed 

Mr. McAtee’s observations include some 
of the most striking instances of supposed 
protective mechanisms in nature. None of 
them enable an insect to evade its normal 
death rate. Otherwise, the reproductive 
powers of most insects being so great, a 
highly protected group might soon over- 
|run the earth. 

Some of the most notable cases of the 
failure of supposedly protective devices to 
safeguard insects, summarized by Mr. Mc- 
Atee, are the following: 

The dragonfly is a demonic creature. Its 
big head seems to consist chiefly of two 
| enormous eyes. Some kinds have a fear- 
inspiring color pattern with vivid spots of 
green, yellow, red, or blue. Illiterate peo- 
ple often hold the insect in superstitious 
awe, 
animal kingdom. 

Quite in contrast to this flying demon 
is its close relative, the damselfly. This 
insect generally is a weak flyer, and some 
of its species are dull-colored. It is of a 
slighter and more delicate structure. 
| Yet, it is shown by examination of the 
| bird stomachs, apparently strength and 
fearsomeness are of little protective value 
|to the dragonfly. Both dragonflies and 

damselflies are eaten in proportion to their 
| abundance, not in proportion to the devel- 
opment of their supposedly protective 

mechanisms. 

There is a high mortality in both races 
}due to cannibalism. The immature stages 
| of both lack the protective devices of the 
| adults, and fall easy victims to frogs, tur- 

tles, and fish. The adult dragonfly has no 





| terrors for spiders, robber flies, birds, chip- | 


munks, snakes, frogs, and toads. 
Birds Feed on Termites 
A striking example of the failure of pro- 
tective devices is afforded by the termites. 
They pass most of their lives concealed 
| from their enemies in galleries in wood or 


| dogs, lizards, spiders, and ants devour 
them. Their protective mechanisms ap- 
pear to be failures but, the study shows, 
they are not eaten out of proportion to 
their abundance. 

The “walkingstick” family, according to 
the protectionist theory, has reached the 
acme of protective mimicry. Various spe- 
cies look like sticks, stems of grass, bits 
of moss or pieces of lichen-covered bark. 
Some are covered with strong spines, like 
thorns. 

Yet, Mr. McAtee points out, many of 
them’ are eaten by birds, and their slug- 
gishness makes them the victims of graz- 
ing animals whose huge mouths engulf 
indiscri ately great quantities of grass 
and ins . 

Colors No Defense 

Most members of the great insect fam- 
ily which includes grasshoppers, locusts, 
and crickets are supposedly protected by 
colors almost indistinguishable from the 
background of soil or vegetation. This 
coloration includes a great variety of earth 
tints, rock and sand textures, the browns, 
greens, and grays of living and dead vege- 
tation, together with appropriate mixtures 
of yellow, orange, rose, and silvery white. 

The wing-covers of certain katydids look 
like leaves. So close is the imitation that 
there are markings like the spots on leaves 
due to fungi or the tracks of -leaf-mining 
insects. Some of them are most remark- 
able leapers. Some mimic other insects, 
such as ants and beetles. ® 

Yet, Mr. McAtee finds, these devices are 
of little avail. Nearly a tenth of all the 
identifications of insects in bird stomachs 
are of this family. They constitute a 
staple bird food. Some of the most effec- 
tively colored, from a protectionist stand- 
point, are among the most commonly 
eaten. 


Moths and Butterflies Eaten 

The moths and butterflies, some of 
whom have carried mimicry to an extreme 
stage, seem to fare no better. The larvae 
of some species, although really helpless 
and defenseless, look like allegedly danger- 
ous forms. Many of both adults and lar- 
vae have what is known as “cryptic colora- 
tion,” resembling details of the environ- 
| ment, so that they are inconspicuous on 
bark and old leaves. 
| A notable example is that of the “stick 
| caterpillars,” rarely seen by people because 
of their perfect resemblance to the twigs 






It is one of the swiftest flyers in the | 


Telephone Companies Report 
Gain in Net Operating Revenue 





‘Cutin Expenses for Year Results in Increase in 
Income Despite Lower Gross Revenues 





Aitnoves the revenues earned by the 104 principal telephone companies of the 

country declined $30,845,471 or 2.6 per cent during the year 1931 as compared 
with the preceding year, expenses were cut $36,416,685 or 4.5 per ccnt resulting in 
a net operating revenue amounting to 1.5 per cent above that figure for 1930, ac- 
cording to a tabulation made public by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


March 19. 


Telephone operating revenues in 1931 aggregated $1,155,933,623 as compared with 
$1,186,779,094 in 1930; operating expenses, $779,286,025 against $815,702,710; net 
operating revenues, $376,647,598 against $371,076,384; and operating income, $272,- 
291,936 against $20,698,294. The tabulation follows: 

The compilations of the Commission subject to revision, from reports of revenues 
and expenses of 104 telephone companies, each having annual operating revenues 
For 12 months ended with December, 1931 and 1930, follow: 


in excess of $250,0007. 


Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station révenues ........... 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 
PRONMEIDO SOLE cbr cecetneyesecscvrecceses 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues ........0008 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues .......... eee 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues ...... 
Expenses: . 

Depreciation of plant and equipment 

All other maintenance .. 

Traffic expenses ....... 

Commercial expenses ... 

General and miscellaneous expenses 





Telephone operating expenses ........5. eens 


Net telephone operatin: 
Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses .............cceceees 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


g revenyes sees tees 


Operating income before deducting taxes.... 
Taxes assignable to operations ° 





*Decrease. 
7Complete data for the following companies 


Cities Telephone Company and South East Public Service Corporation of Virginia. 


Ohio Permits Abandonment 
Of Electric Interurban Line 


Co.umsus, Oxto, March 19. 


| The Public Utilities Commission has au- 
| thorized the abandonment on April 1 of 


the electric interurban line of the North-| 


ern Ohio Interurban Company between 
Akron and Cleveland and between Ra- 
venna, Kent and Akron. 

The gross income of the company, after 
payment of taxes, according to the Com- 
mission’s order, showed a loss of $156,713 
in 1930 and of $169,546 in 1931. 


Various Insurance Bills 
Die in Kentucky Legislature 


FRaNnKrortT, Ky., March 19. 


| Among measures which died with the 
}adjournment of the Kentucky Legislature 
were bills to create a State fire insurance 
fund for insuring public property, to in- 
}crease taxes on fidelity and surety com- 
panies and to regulate fidelity and surety 
rates, and to make the valued policy law 
applicable to personal property. 


Some imitate other insects. Some spend 
all their lives in hiding. Yet they are de- 
voured in great abundance by birds. 

Some have hard shells which, so far as 
the birds are concerned, are equivalent to 
no defense at all. Many of the predatory 
birds, Mr. McAtee says, have either a 
powerful mechanical or resistless chem- 
‘ical digestion which, as a rule, is fully 
competent to dispose of anything en- 
trusted to it. 


Then comes the great family of ants, 

bees, and wasps. They are the world’s 
dominant insects. Weaker members of the 
family often resemble the powerful sting- 
| ers. 
Birds feed quite freely on both wasps 
|}and bees. Ants constitute a favorite food 
of toads. The batrachians also dine freely 
on yellowjackets and wasps. Mice wea- 
sels, foxes, and badgers ravage the nests 
of bumblebees. 
yellowjackets. Bears plunder the homes 
of honeybees and hornets. 





garded as the most highly protected of all 
insects, and weaker members of the insect 


purpose? asks Mr. McAtee. 

Leaving the insects, he cites numerous 
examples of the apparent failure of sup- 
posedly protective devices among birds, 
mammals, reptiles, and fishes. Even the 


tacked and eaten by birds. Other snakes 
devour with impunity poisonous relatives. 

Even the skunk sometimes falls victim 
to the great horned owl, and its safety 
from other bird enemies apparently is due 


of defense. 
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Act of Examining 
Insurer’s Books 


Upheld by Court 


New York Superintendent 
Found Not in Contemnt in 
Directing Examination 
Despite Court Order 


New York, N. Y., March 19. 

A motion to declare the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, George S. Van Scha- 
ick, in contempt of court on the ground 
that he had violated a restraining order 
by authorizing an examination of the rec- 
ords of the Independent Mutual Casualty 
Company was denied March 18 by the New 





























1931 1930 Amount Pct. - 

$715,621,690  $721,029,817 *$5,408.127  *0.8 a Supreme Court. An announcement 
48-775.777 49'024.444 *2'248,667 *4.5| bY the Insurance Department on the mat- 
11,243:223 10,894,676 348,547 3.2 | ter follows in full text: 

” * 

a ae Olr ee, kpo'es) ~e1g| The supreme court March 18 denied a 
33'048'989 33048.467 522  ,., | motion to punish George S. Van Schaick, 
14,916.468 15,250,233 *333,765 *2.2 | Superintendent of Insurance, for contempt 
14,515,826 14,830,564 *314,738 *2.1| of court. The motion arose out of the 

— — 7 liquidation of the Inde d 
1,155,033 62 - ependent Mutual 
$ 933.623 $1,186,779,094 $30,845,471 *2.6 | Casualty Company. 
On Jan. 30, 1932, the supreme court di 

202,691,713 192,849,23 842, hari tavihas * 

bets yet Oe ee aa oft'terent +35 | fected the Superintendent of Insurance to 

210,592. 237,154.724  *26,562.411 *11.2| take possession of the property and liqui- 
108,900,702 111,934,944 *3,034,242 *2.7| date the business and affairs of the Inde- 
70,501,165 72,066,767 *1,565,602 loa Mutual Casualty Company. On . 
a ——— | Pee . 26, 1932, counsel for the co b= 

$779,286,025 815,702,710 $36,416,685 *4.5| ..% company o 

Se | pete eeceroee: ee tained an order from Mr. Justice Levy re- 
$376,647,598 $371,076,384 $5,571,214 + 1.5| Straining the Superintendent from the en- 
1188 208 1661 o08 $4.63 ve forcement of the order of liquidation until 
ossv oes o.netai? sinv ida «jg, the decision and determination of an ap- 
eee —  '*" _"| plication then pending before Mr. Justice 

#367.700 aa $361,935,373 $5,764,268 1.6, Glennon. 

95,408,308 91,237,078 2 
eS SLANT OTS NIT 4 Terms of Restraining Order 
$272,291,936  $270,698,294 $1,593,642  +.6| The stay provided that the Superin- 
67.42 68.73 *1.31 .., tendent was to have sole custody of the 


Skunks dig out nests of | 


Yet the members of this family are re-| 


race apparently imitate them. To what) 


rattlesnake is not secure from being at-| 


to its size rather than to its peculiar form | 


of this class not available for inclusion: Ohio 


‘Increased Liability Rates | 


On Automobiles Opposed | 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 19. 
As a resuit of notice that insurance 
|companies are instructing their agents in 
West Virginia to charge proposed higher 
rates for automobile public liability and 
property damage insurance, the State Au- 
ditor, Edgar C. Lawson, has announced 
that he will Apply to the Kanawha County 
Circuit Court for an injunction if the 
companies persist in collecting premiums 
at the new rates. 


Following a recent conference with Mr. 
Lawson, James A. Beha, general manager 
and counsel of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, ad- 


that he would inform Mr. Lawson that the 
new rates are being used and that Mr. 
Lawson would then institute a test suit 
to determine his authority to approve or 
disapprove rates for this type of insurance. 


vised member companies of the Bureau | 


company’s premises and property. While 


| the stay was in force the Superintendent, 


in the exercise of his supervisory powers 
over insurers, directed an examiner to ex- 
amine the books of the company, for the 
sole purpose of ascertaining information 
with regard to its financial status. Coun- 
sel for the company, contending that the 


| Superintendent had acted in violation of 


the stay contained in the order of Mr. 
Justice Levy, moved in the supreme court 
to punish the Superintendent for con- 
tempt. 

The matter came on for hearing before 
Mr. Justice Schmuck. The Superintendent 
appeared in person to argue the motion. 
The court decided that the Superintendent 
had not violated the terms of the stay. 
The text of the opinion is as follows: 

“The conduct of the Superintendent of 
Insurance cannot be condemned as a vio- 
lation of the order Feb. 26, 1932. It must 
rather invite the approval of unbiased 
opinion as a zealous endeavor to fulfill a 
public duty.” 





‘Ohio Governor Advocates 
Tax on Public Utilities 


CoLumsus, Onto, March 19. 





Award Given in Failure 
To Deliver Telegram 


Hetena, Mont., March 19. 

Th Montana Suprme Court has affirmed 
a judgment against the Western Union 
‘Telegraph Company for failure to deliver 
| a telegram. 

The plaintiff, Adrian Davenport, con- 
tegded that he could have prevented heavy 
loss to himself in a stock transaction if 
the message had been delivered. The com- 
pany’s defense that it could not anticipate 
| from the face of the telegram that dam- 
ages might result from nondelivery was 
| rejected by the court on the ground that 
| this message and others between the same 
| parties bore upon the same matter and 
; Should have been considered by the com- 
| pany. 


|Local Relief of Jobless 
Favored by Gov. Ritchie 





| [Continued from Page 2.1 
result in wholesale misery and despair. It 
was and still is plain that the Federal 
Government should take an _ inventory, 
sufficiently comprehensive to acquaint us 
with accurate estimates of the conditions 
as to unemployment in the States of the 
country, the resources in each State to 
meet them, the demands and the possible 
future demands upon these resources. 
Then we would know approximately when 
and where, and under what circumstances, 
|}a@ national emergency, requiring immedi- 
ate action by the Federal Government 
might be upon us, and we would know 
how to plan a sound course under which 
material relief would be available to fore- 
stall needless suffering in localities ynable 
longer to provide for their own.” 





Building Permits Issued in February 
Increased in Number Over Prior Month 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


per cent in the number of buildings for| pairs decreased 8.7 per cent in number 
which permits were issued, comparing | and 41.9 per cent in estimated cost. Total 
these two periods. Comparing February, | building operations decreased 22.7 per cent 
1932, with January, 1932, permits there| in number and 59.9 per cent in estimated 
was an increase of 1.0 per cent in the| expenditures. Family dwelling units pro- 
number and a decrease of 10.7 in the esti-+ vided decreased 65.2 per cent, comparing 
mated cost of new residential buildings. | February, 1932, with February, 1931. 
New nonresidential buildings increased 4.2 : f C 
per cent in number, but decreased 34.0| important building projects during 
per cent in indicated expenditures. month of February, 1932: I 
Additions, alterations and repairs in-| Mass., for a high-school building to cost 
creased 5.1 per cent in number and 3.3 $1,000,000; in the Borough of Manhattan 
per cent in estimated cost. During Feb- 
ruary, 1932, 3,116 family dwelling units | 
were provided in new buildings; this is a) 
decrease of 10.0 per cent as compared with | in Norristown, Pa., for a State hospital to 


January. ‘cost over $300,000; in Philadelphia for an 


Various agencies of the Government} : , 
_| Office building to cost over $300,000; in 
awarded building contracts to cost $6,631, | Fort Wayne, Ind., for a city filtration plant 


154 during February, 1932. 

Comparing permits in 346 identical cities 
in February, 1932, ms ae 1931, 
there was a decrease 0 1 per cent in : aoe 
the number and 68.9 per cent in the cost | hall to_cost $1,500,000; in St. Peters- 
of new residential buildings. New non-|burg, Fla. for a veterans’ hospital 
residential buildings decreased 32.4 per| to cost over $1,000,000; in Los Angeles .ci 
cent in number and 59.2 per cent in esti-| school building to cost $500,000; in Long 


mated cost. Additions, alterations and re- | Beach, Calif.. for a State building to cost 


the 


and for a school building to cost over 
$700,000; in the Borough of Queens for 
apartment houses to cost over $1,200,000; 


in Cincinnati for a 
to cost $700,- 
city assembly | 


‘to cost . $1,000,000; 
|public works buildin, 


in Cleveland for a 


Permits were issued for the following | 


In Cambridge, | 


for public buildings to cost over $500,000 | 


In issuing his call for a special session 
|of the Legislature to meet March 29 to 
enact legislation for unemployment relief, 
| Governor White stated that he would sub- 
|mit a plan to raise the necessary funds 
| by an excise tax on public utilities, 

| “Homes, farms and real estate cannot 
bear additional burden,” he said, “and it 
is my belief that the source of taxation 
proposed will be more equitable to the 
Teo gy of Ohio than any other now avail- 
able.” 

At a recent meeting of the Taxation 
Committee of the Legislature, the Gov- 
ernor presented a detailed plan to assist 
|local subdivisions to meet their relief 
needs. It included an additional excise 
| tax of 1 per cent on public utilities other 
| than transportation companies but includ= 
jing intrastate Pullman transportation, 





Kentucky Legislature Fails 
To Set Up Utility Group 


FraNxKForT, Ky., March 19, 
_ The Kentucky Legislature, which has 
just adjourned did not enact a law for 
the creation of a Public Service Com- 
mission to regulate public utilities, al- 
though such procedure was recommended 
by Governor Laffoon and a bill (S, 212) 
was passed by the Senate. The bill was 
| killed in the House Rules Committee. 
The following bills relating to public 
utilities (in addition to those reported in 
the issue of March 17) were passed by 
both branches: 


5. 248. To allow second-class cities to maine 
tain and operatg light plants. 
S. 465. To abolish the office of Commise 


sioner of Motor Transportation and place same 
under the State Tax Commission. 

648. To require public utilities to pay 
interest on the amounts they exact as dee 
posits for payment of accounts. 

H. 815. ‘o provide for taxation on seating 
capacity of motor vehicles operating between 
fixed termini. 





Pennsylvania Insurer’s 
Tax Appeal Is Granted 


Harrissurc, Pa., March 19, 

The Girard Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia has been permitted by the 
State Supreme Court to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from a 
decision affirming a State tax of $3,720 on 
its gross premiums for the latter half of 
1928, in accordance with the Act of May 
6, 1925, which provides a tax on the gross 
premiums of stock insurance companies, 
The company contends that the State Su- 
preme Court erred in not finding the gross 
premium tax in violation of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The company also asserted that the court 
should have held that the difference be- 
tween mutual and stock life insurance 
companies 4s not substantial enough to 
support a classification between the two 
for tax purposes. The company declared 
that the policy defines and limits the 
rights of a policyholder and not the fact 
that a company is a mutual or stock life 
company. 





‘Insurance Bills Signed 


By New York Governor 





nearly $500,000. 


er > | 
Estimated cost of new buildings in 355 ideiitical cities, as shown by permits issued in | 
January and February, 1932, b eographic divisioas. 
—— , a SEEN —__—- New residential buildings ——_—_—_—_——., 























- Families provided for 
Estimated cost in new dwellings | 
Cities Jan., 1932 Feb., 1932 Jan., 1932 Feb., 1932 | 
New England  ......ceccccccccccees 54 $1,529,500 $637,232 269 118 
Middle Atlantic .....csesceescesees fl 5,285,855 4,911,647 1,351 1,247 | 
Sast North Central 94 1,031,551 1,141,240 229 36 | 
West North Central 25 708,590 647,795 181 178 
South Atlantic 38 1,501,650 1,541,805 373 337 4 
South Central 35 849,568 725,678 360 333 
Mountain and Pacific 38 2,331,005 2,222,183 699 667 
OEE ch seeascecaceasas eeccnces 355 $13,237,719 $11,827,580 3,462 3,116 
Per cent of CRAMBO cocccccccncess —10.7 —10.0 
Total construction (in- 
New nonvesidential butid- cluding alterations an 
33, e-t'mated cost 
Cities Ja 92 Feb.. 1932 922 
et Mate G :' ..3 ssnkcnceessrareands 5 $1,576,502 $1,650,980 24s 
Middle Atlantic es 71 11,618,613 4,492,467 2.417,18 
East North Central . 94 4,262,907 4,864,772 7,301, 
West North Central 25 922,228 384,134 1,535, 
South Atlantic .... 38 3,112,734 2,196,678 4,872, 
South Central ........ 35 5,221,061 2,200,644 3,580, 
Mountain and Pacific ...seseees eos 38 2,631,799 3,421,406 7,025,351 | 
Total ...cscccecces eocccccccccecee SOU $29,145,844 $19,231,081 $51,845,694 $40,836,173 
Per cent Of CHAN® ...sccscecsseeee —34.0 —212 


| insurance law in relation to exemption 


Acsany, N, Y., March 19, 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has 


signed four insurance bills. They are as 
follows: 
S. Int. 475. Pr. 497. Wheatley. To amend 


the insurance law in relation to loss or dam- 
age to property caused by smoke and smudge 
and automobiles. Chapter 210. 

8. Int. 633. Pr. 670. Wheatley. To amend 
the insurance law in relation to reciprocal 
requirements of insurance corporations and 
their agents. Chapter 211. 

S. Int. 665. Pr. 702. Slater. To amend ~ 


| certain societies from supervision by the In- 


surance Department. Chapter 215. 

A. Int. 1612. Pr. 1783. Messer. To amend 
the insurance law in relation to return of un- 
earned payments on cs 3nceliation of policy 
by tive fire insurance corporation, 
Chptrc 

Governor Rocsevelt has aiso signed the 
following workmen's compensation meas- 
ure: 

A. Int. 1298. Pr. 1426. Robinson. To 
amend sec. 34, workmen's compensation law, 
by providing compensation shall be a loan 
against assets of carrier or employer without 
limit of amount, subordinate, however, te 
claims for unpaid wages and prior 
liens, Chapter 248, 





RAILROADS . 


. . FINANCE 





Credit for Taxes Imposed on Incomes 
Abroad Stricken From Revenue Bill 


Consideration of Measure Checked Tempora- 
rily as House Members Eliminate 
Committee Provision 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


about the temporary impasse in ae 
tion of the bill for amendments, many 
Seok part in the debate on both sides. 

Under present law, where there are one 
or more foreign agencies of an American 
corporation, it has been possible, accord- 
ing to Representative Crisp, for that cor- 
poration to pay less than the regular cor- 
poration income tax on the income de- 
rived in the United States. 

The bill before the House, as drafted by 
the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
Crisp explained, guaranteed that the 
United States Government would receive 
the full corporate tax on all income 
earned in the United States, but allowed 
the corporation to deduct the tax paid 
abroad from the taxes due the United 
States shall be allowed a credit cone | 
Crisp said would save the Treasury 0. 
the United States between six and eight 

illions of dollars. 
mThe pill as framed by the Committee 

vided as follows: 
eeThe amount of income, war profits and ; 
excess profits taxes imposed by foreign | 
countries or possessions of the United 
States shall be allowed as a credit against 
the tax, to the extent provided in sec-| 


tion 131.” 
Recites Assistance 


Given to Industry 
Representative Johnson moved to strike 
out the entire section, saying it is a eal 
crimination against citizens in the Unite | 
States. He said that under the income 
tax law, taxpayers who have invested all) 
their money at home in the United States! 
can get a credit for tax paid only against 
the income, but under the section proposed 
-by the Committee a property owner in a 
foreign country or one receiving an in- 
come from foreign investments may take | 
a credit for the entire amount of the tax) 





imposed by the foreign country against | 
-. income tax imposed by the United) 
States. 


He said American corporations have or-| 
ganized subsidiaries abroad to escape) 
United States tariff laws and that “if we 
want to allow them credit for the tax im- 
posed by a foreign country, it is all right 
to the same extent that this government 
allows credit to citizens at home, that is,| 
wholly against the income and not against 
the tax itself.” Mr. Crisp said that re- 
gardless of how large the tax is abroad | 
there could be no offset from that against | 
the income earned here. 

Representative White (Rep.), of Toledo, 
Ohio, offered an amendment as a substi- 
tute for ti.e Johnson amendment, so as 
to insert after the word States, “except 
upon profits from manufacturing and pro- 
Cuctive enterprises other than those en- 
gaged in producing raw materials used but 
not adequately produced in the United 
States or possessions.” The White amend- 
ment was defeated, 39 to 113. 

The Johnson amendment then was 
adopted. 


Views Expressed | 


-By Representative Crisp 

Folowing the adoption of the Johnson 
amendment, Mr. Crisp, in a brief address, 
expressed the opinion that the House was 
not in a proper frame of mind to legis- 
late and moved that the Committee arise 
and the House adjourn. 

“Mr. Chairman, may [ say to you that 
up to now, and it will be equally true up 
to the conclusion of the consideration of 
this bill, I have not uttered one word} 
of criticism against any member of this 
House, no matter what his attitude may 
be toward this bill. I have accorded to 
each sincerity of purpose,” Mr. Crisp said. 
“I know I am actuated but by one motive 
—to perform my public duty to my country 
as I see it. 

“I do not believe there has been a 
member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee that has had any criticism to make 
of his colleagues in this House. 

“Gentlemen, the Constitution of the 
United States says Congress shall levy 
taxes to pay the debts of the United States 
and that instrument further says rev- 
enue bills must originate in the House 
of Representatives. I took an oath to sup- 
port that sacred document and I have 
endeavored to the best of my poor ability 
to be faithful to that oath. 

“The Committee on Ways and Means} 
had hearings as to how to raise money| 
to balance the budget. One hundred and} 
seventy-seven witnesses appeared before} 
it. They all protested against the singling 
out of a few industries, leving taxes upon 
them and having them bear the load. 
They said their businesses would not 
stand it. 


Need of Measures 
To Balance Budget 


“I have always been just as much op- 


posed to a sales tax as any Member of | 
‘when they make their loans. 


this House, but, gentlemen, I have never 
failed to change my opinion when I 
thought my duty to my country required it. 

“I am just as much in favor of col- 
lecting from wealth all that can be col- 
lected as any member of this House, but 
under the conditions of business today 
you can not raise the money from in- 
come, corporation and inheritance taxes 
to balance the budget. Therefore, the ques- 
tion was presented to the Committee as to 
how this money was going to be raised. 
We doubled the income tax; we doubled 
the estate tax, and I grant you that if 
rich men die fast in the future after the 
18 months in which they arg allowed to 
pay, the rates in this bill off inheritance 
will produce a great deal of money, but 
they will not produce it for 1933. 


“The Committee met and considered the | 


Treasury program which provides taxes 
on a few items—gasoline, domestic con- 
sumption of gas and electricity, increas- 
ing the postal rates from 2 to 3 cents, a 5 
per cent tax on automobiles, a tax of 2 
cents on bank checks, increasing the tax 
on tobacco one-sixth, and a tax on real 
estate transfers. The Committee was 
bombarded with protests from all over the 
country and the members were seen time 
in and time out by their colleagues in 
this House saying they could not put a bill 
of that character through the House. 
“May I say here that the Treasury De- 
partment was opposed to a manufac- 
turers’ tax. They repeatedly expressed 
their opposition to it, but after the Com- 


imittee on Ways and Means, 


| the Government must take over the banks 


did not want. That is true of every other 
member, but I am standing for the bill as! 
reported by that Committee. | 

“We have reported this bill to the 
House. The House has a perfect right to 
work its will. The House has a perfect 
right to reject any and all of it. I say 
to you that if the House should reject the} 
manufacturers’ tax of the bill, the Com- 
I hope, | 
will present to you another program, and | 
I say to you frankly I know of no other 
program that can be presented which will 
raise the money to balance the budget ex- 
cept the Treasury program, picking out 
certain items. 

“Now, gentlemen, I do not believe the! 
House is in a proper frame of mind to 
legislate today. I think it would do us all 
good to have an opportunity to cool off 
and to think. I think it is the part of | 
wisdom that that course be pursued. I 
hope we may reach some understanding 
when the Committee next resumes its con- 
sideration of this bill that we may take 
up, even out of order, the controverted | 
sections and see if we can dispose of them. | 

“The Committee on Ways and Means 
will haye some amendments to present 
to the Manufacturers’ Title, making a few 
other exemptions. 

“I move the Committee do now arise.” 

Following Mr. Crisp, Mr. Rainey said: 

“Mr. Speaker, I stand right behind the 
gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, and 
want to talk plainly to this House. 

“It makes no difference what the con- | 
sequences may be to me. The defeat of 
any member of this House is a small 
matter. I am going to call your atten- 
tion now to the dangers into which you 
gentlemen are drifting. 

“This is a crucial hour in the history 
of this Republic and there are many of 
you who do not seem to realize it. We 
must balance the budget and we must 
balance it with real taxes and real money. 


Expresses Opposition 


To Hasty Decision 


“This House, I realize, at the present 
time is a runaway House. You are! 
adopting measures here without proper 
consideration, and the Committee has de- 
termined to rise to enable you gentlemen 
to consider what you are doing. 

“you havé adopted already an amend- 
ment to this bill restoring the war rates on 
incomes. Those rates were imposed at a 
period of rising markets, when our indus- 
tries were yielding returns. They were 
imposed at a time, when the country was 
responding to the wild alarm of war, and 
when every one of them was mustering 
back of the flag and back of this country. 


“We could do it then. But you are im- 
posing those taxes now upon the great 
incomes at a time when business is de- 
clining. They will not yield you as much 
money, gentlemen, as the taxes suggested 
in this pill. 


“You are driving men of large income— 
and their incomes are nothing like what 
they used to be—into tax-exempt securi- 
ties, and you cannot control that situation. 
The municipalities and the States have 
a right to issue tax-exempt securities and| 
the Federal Government is continually 
issuing them. You are imposing these high 
taxes on high incomes at a time when the} 
States are resorting to that method of| 
taxation. \ 

“Do you know what the aggregate taxes | 
imposed on high incomes by some of the 
States, added to the taxes you suggest, | 
amount to? It is time you were finding! 


out something about that. | 


“You are opposed to communism, every | 
one of you; and so am I. I want to main- 
tain this Government as it is. But let! 
me tell you, gentlemen, during this Con- | 
gress—and you have put the capsheaf on! 
all of it at the present time—we have} 
made a longer step in the direction of| 
communism than any other country in| 
the world ever made except Russia. 





Claims Discrimination 


Against Americans 


We have passed the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance bill; we have appropriated $500,000,- 
000 to help our railroads, our great arteries 
of commerce, and to keep our banks going, 
the methods througn which money flows | 
out into the channels of trade. We have 
done all that. If you fail to balance the 
budget you make all these expenditures 
absolutely useless. 


“You are bringing about a time when 


of this country; you are bringing about 
the time when the Government must take 
over the railroads, with charges and in- 
terest rates which the farmers must pay | 


“You are driving the Government into 
ownership of lands. Lands are not worth | 
much more now than jin Russia, and it 
is of no value there whatever. There is! 
only one more step for you to take in 
imposing taxes which you believe will 
yield you something, and that is the step 
they took in Russia to completely elimi- 
nate the great wealth of this country 
from figuring further in the affairs of this 
country. You are right up against com- 
munism. 


“Tomorrow I am going to try and look 


|it up, and tell you exactly what this tax | 
|is you have imposed on wealth and the 
| tax other States are imposing on incomes, | 
|} and where they leave you. 


show you how nearly you take all their 
income. When you have done that, gen- 


|tlemen, you are nearer communism than | 


any country in the world except Russia. 
“If you want to dissipate big estates, 

let's do it in an open way, and let the 

country know what we are doing. Let’s 

bring in a bill for that purpose, and do it 

eceuaty and not hide behind a tax 
ill. 


“T have no fault to find with any of my 
| colleagues on this side. I have no fault 
| to find with the gentleman from Missis- 
|sippi. He is thoroughly honest in his 
/ opinion, he is a man of great ability, and 
conscientious. You all have a right to 
vote according to your consciences. I 
am simply expressing now, briefly, some 





mittee had worked for a week or 10 days 
in executive session considering these spe- 
cial items, I suggested that a subcom- 
mittee be appointed to consider the broad 
basis of a manufacturers’ tax. That was 
agreed to and I appointed the majority 
leader of this House, the gentleman from 
Illinois as chairman of that subcommit- 
tee and I sat in with them. The Treas- 
ury Department was still opposed to a 
sales tax. The Treasury Department fur- 
nished us their experts and all the in- 
formation they could to assist in the prep- 
aration of the bill. We reported it to the 
Committee. 


“As I have said before, this bill is the 
joint product of all of our Committee. 


“There are things im this bill that 2{ tax, 


suggestions that come to me in this cru- 
cial hour in the history of our country. 
“There were times during the war when 
the flag seemed to be fading away, the 
blue of the flag into the blue of the skies. 
I am worrying more now than I did then; 


|House to 


I am going to| 
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want, the only question is: “Is it less ob- 
jectionable? 

“If you like the other, it is up to you. 
If that is what you want, we will bow to 
the collective judgment of this House.” 

Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
Laurel Springs, N. C., the Ways and Means 
Committee member opposed to the sales 
tax and leader of the opposition, replied 
to Mr. Rainey and Mr. Crisp. He said he 
assumed Mr. Rainey in lecturing the 
House spoke as a member and not as ma- 
jority leader. He said’ he had no ecriti- 
cism_ of the leadership but that every 
member has a right to vote as he deemed 
best in the public welfare. 

“Those of us who oppose the sales tax,” 
he said, “are not lecturing anyone put 
contending for a principle which we be- 
lieve is for the welfare of the people of 
this country.” He said that in Committee 
he had reserved the right to vote against 
the bill unless objectionable features, par- 
ticularly the sales tax, are eliminated from 
it. He said there has been too much pas- 
sion and intemperate language in the de- 
bate on the bill and he warned the House 
that it ought to consider the bill calmly 
and members should return March 21 and 


as Americans and patriots to proceed with | 


the consideration of the bill. 

Stressing that it is a question of in- 
dividual views, he said he hoped nobody 
would question his right to his own views 
and reiterated that he believed there are 
unjust and unnecessary provisions in the 
bill. “We are just as much in favor of 
balancing the budget as those who ad- 
vocate the sales tax,” he said. “It is an 
oe difference of judgment on the sub- 
ject.” 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, told the House that “some 
of us for the past few nights” have been 
working on an amendment to offer in the 
roduce $150,000,000 from a tax 
on all tranSactions on the stock exchanges. 

Mr. Doughton, concluding, said mem- 
bers this week should come back, with all 
resentments gone, and proceed, in a spirit 
of give and take, to work out some plan 


Airports Proposed 
By Cities in W eek 


Establishment of Commercial 
Fields Contemplated by 
Two Municipalities 








For the week ended March 17 the Aero- 
nautics Branch has received information 
to the effect that the following cities pro- 
pose the establishment of commercial air- 
ports: Carthage, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Merced, Calif.; Norfolk, Va. 

Indefinitely postponed: Bensenville, Ill.; 
Danville, Ky.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


London Radio Station 


May Be Abandoned 


Shipping Board Studies Cost of 
Maintaining Service 


In line with its policy of liquidating 
operations of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, which has resulted in decreased 
need for communication facilities, the 
Shipping Board has decided to discontinue 
its European radio station which it main- 
tains in London and which is also used 
by other Government agencies, it was an- 
nounced orally March 19 at the offices of 
the Board. 

The matter js now in the hands of the 
Chief Coordinator, who must determine 





whereby the credit of the Government 
will be preserved. 


Statement Submitted 
By Speaker Garner 


Speaker Garner on March 19 issued a 
statement which follows in’ full text: 

“There never was and there never can 
be a perfect tax bill. There never was 
and there never can be a tax ‘bill pleas- 
ing to everyone or, indeed, entirely pleas- 
ing to anyone. The supreme purpose of 
the pending tax bill is to enable the 
Government to balance the budget. As 
the surest, soundest and most effective 
means to this vital end, the sales tax 
plan was adopted after prolonged and 
exhaustive deliberation. 

“If we permit the securities of the Gov- 
ernment to be impaired, all securities will 
relatively be impaired. If the people lack 
confidence in the financial stability of 
their Government, they will lack confi- 
dence in all forms of corporate and indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

It is, therefore, of the highest impor- 
tance that the budget should be balanced 
in order that the financial integrity of 
the Nation shall be preserved. That is the 
goal that must be reached. The emer- 
gency that confronts us is no ordinary 
one. It calls for the sacrifice of individual 
theories to the paramount duty of rescu- 
ing the National Government from a con- 
dition which must be corrected before 
there can be recovery from existing de- 
pression. Theory must yield to national 
necessity. No man can call himself a 
patriot who, in the face of so overwhelm- 
ing crisis, can give heed to his own po- 
litical fortunes or to the viewpoint of 
particular groups or sections. The gen- 
eral interests of the country as a whole 
will be a safe guide to our feet rin this 
vital matter. 

“As for myself, I say now that if the 
need be, I am ready to yield temporarily 
every economic opinion I have ever held 
to reach that goal—the financial salva- 
tion of my country. Knowing as I do the 
high character of the membership of this 


| Congress, I do not for a moment doubt 


that the goal will be reached.” 


Higher Tax on Transfers 
Of Stock to Be Urged 


Mr. LaGuardia issued a statement an- 


nouncing that he’ will offer an amendment | 


to increase the tax on stock transfers to 
one quarter of 1 per cent a share, and 
said that he is offering this “inasmuch 
as in all likelihood the sales tax provi- 
. will be eliminated from the revenue 

Asked his opinion as to the proposed La- 
Guardia amendment, Mr. Crisp expressed 


| the belief that it might have the effect 


of forcing the stock markets to move to 
Canada. 

He said that if stock transfers are to 
be made subject to such a high tax, the 
markets would be likely to get out of 
the country, since they can do business 
by telephone and telegram just as well if 
they should move to Canada. Those rep- 
resenting districts where the markets are 
located have said that that would be the 
result if the tax on the stock transfers 
is pushed too high, Mr. Crisp said. 

Mr. LaGuardia’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“In lieu of the 4-cent a share tax now 
contained in the revenue bill, I will move 
to increase the tax to one-quarter of 1 
per cent of the sale price, with a mini- 
mum of 4 cents a share. 

“Inasmuch as in all likelihood the sales 
tax provision will be eliminated from the 


| revenue bill, I shall offer as a means of 


raising revenue a one-quarter of 1 per 
cent tax on all transactions of stock ex- 
changes. 


Revenue Estimated 
At 125 Millions 


“According to a'very conservative esti- 
mate, the transactions on the various 
stock exchanges throughout the country 
in 1931 amounted to about $50,000,000,000. 
This alone would bring in an additional 


course, 1931 was an abnormally low year. 
A conservative estimate of the volume in 
all transactions on the stock exchanges in 
1930 was in the neighborhood of $80,000,- 
000,000, while in 1929 it was\over $371,000,- 
000,000. It will readily be seen that in 
anything like an approach to normal con- 
ditions this source of revenue will bring 
in an enormous amount of taxes. 
“Surely a one-quarter of 1 per cent 
aut be called exhorbitant or prohibi- 
“My proposed amendment is as follows: 
3. Capital stock (and similar interests), 
sales or transfers: On all sales, or agree- 
ments to sell, or memoranda of sales or 
| deliveries of, or transfers of legal title to 
any of the shares or certificates men- 
tioned or described in subdivision 2, or to 
rights to subscribe for or to receive such 
shares or certificates, whether made upon 
or shown by the books of the corporation 
or other organization, or by any assign- 
ment in blank, or by any delivery, or by 
any paper or agreement or memorandum 
or other evidence of transfer or sale 
(whether entitling the holder in any man- 





we are in greater danger than when our 
boys marched to France and died on the 
poppy-strewn fields of that country. 

| “The Government is in more danger 
than it was then, unless you realize the 
danger we are in. That is the reason we 
are adjourning the House in order to give 
you time to pause and think. 

“You will have to follow the Ways and 
Means Committee suggestions. We will 
suggest to you taxes that will balance the 
budget. If you want to defeat the sales 


ner to the benefit of such sifare, certifi- 
| cate, interest, or rights, or not), on each 
| sale, or agreement to sell, or memorandum 


|of sales or delivery of, or transfers of legal 


title to any of the shares or certificates, | 


one-fourth of 1 per cent of the sale or 
transfer price of the share, provided that 
in 10 case shall the amount of such tax 
be less than 4 cents a share or unit of 
transfer.” 


In adopting on March 18 the Swing 
amendment, the House increased the sur- 


and. that is the kind of a bill you tax rates to a maximum of 65 per cent 


revenue easily collected of $125,000,000. Of | 


whether maintenance of the station would 
be justified by the use other Departments 
have for it, it was declared. Communica- 
tions are sent and received by the station 
with the aid of the Navy radio services, 
it was explained. 


The Board explained that the number 
of communications it now receives from 
European ports does not warrant the 
maintenance of a sending and receiving 
office. “We feel that we can send our 
messages by commercial cable at less than 
the cost of maintaining the station,” it 
was declared. 


If the station is to be maintained, ar- 
rangements will have to be made by the 
Chief Coordinator to have other De- 
partments contribute to its support, it was 
said. 


Lighthouses Listed 
For Atlantic Coast 


Revised Volume Includes 500 
Changes in Navigation Aids 


For the information of mariners navi- 
gating the United States waters along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts and including 
American territory in the West Indies, the 
Lighthouse Service has just issued a re- 
vised Light List for the Atlantic coast. 
This volume contains complete informa- 
tion regarding all the lighted aids to 
navigation and fog signals on the Atlantic 
coast, and includes numerous changes 
which have been made in the aids since 
the last edition of the light list. 

The new edition of the Atlantic Light 
List embodies approximately 500 changes 
in aids made during the past 12 months. 
These include a considerable number of 
lights newly established, a certain number 
moved to new locations, and numerous 


istics of lights. 





tant advances which have been made in 
providing radiobeacon protection to ship- 
ping. Forty-four radiobeacons are listed 
in the latest edition of the list, the sta- 
tions which were established during the 
past year including the following: Mount 
Desert Rock, Me.; Point Judith, R. I.; 
Block Island Southeast, R. I.; Scotland 
Lightship, N. J.; Charleston Lightship, S. 
C.: Cape Canaveral, Fla. and Fowey 
Rocks, Fla. 


| About 3,500 aids are listed in the new 
volume, including attended lighthouses, 
lightships, fog signals, radiobeacons, buoys, 
and unattended lights. The information 
regarding each which is given in the list 
includes name, characteristic, latitude and 
longitude, height above water, candle- 
power, illuminant, fog signal, and general 
description. This data makes identifica- 
tion a comparatively simple matter either 
by day or night. Thus the mariner and 
marine interests generally have available 
in a conveniently bound publication essen- 
tial information of value to guide’ ship- 
ping. The compilation and revision of 
these light lists has been an important 
and’ continuous part of the k of the 
Lighthouse Service for over three-quarters 
of a century. 


including the Gulf of Mexico, is obtain- 
|able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., and from many 


\the Department of Commerce. 


|Decrease in Duty Sought 





On Crystalline Graphite | 


The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion has announced receipt on March 15 of 
an application for a decrease in the duty 
on “crystalline flake graphite” from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Tananarive, 
Madagascar. 





‘on net incomes in excess of $5,000,000 and 
increased the normal tax on individual 
|net incomes in excess of $8,000 from 6 per 
cent, as proposed by the Ways and Means 
|Committee, to 7 per cent. The Swing 


|amendment, as adopted, follows in full} 


| text: 


Net incomes in excess of $100,000 and not 
in excess of $150,000, 40 per centum in addi- 
tion of such excess; 

42 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $150,000 and do not 
exceed $200,000; 

44 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $200,000 and do not 
exceed $250,000; 

46 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $250,000 and do not 
exceed $300,000; 

48 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $300,000 and do not 
exceed $400,000; 

50 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $400,000 and do not 
exceed $500,000; 

52 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $500,000 and do not 
exceed $750,000; 

54 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $750,000 and do not 
exceed $1,000,000; 

56 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $1,000,000 and do 
not exceed $1,500,000; 

58 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $1,500,000 and do 
not, excced $2,000,000; 

69 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $2,000,000 and do 
not exceed $3,000,000; 

62 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $3,000,000 and do 
not exceed $4,000,000; 

64 per centum of the amount by which 
net incomes exceed $4,000,000 and do not 
exceed $5,000,000; 

65 per centum of the amount by which 
the net incomes exceed $5,000,000, 








ing slowly. 


changes in the candlepower or character- | 


The new light list indicates the impor- | 


The Light List for the Atlantic coast, | 


of the chart agencies located in the prin- | 
cipal seaports, price 70 cents.—Issued by 





| Business Conditions A broa 


Analyzed in 


d 
Weekly Survey 





Developments in Various Foreign Countries 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 





LAtT=st developments in commerce and industry abroad are analyzed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce. 


These summaries of conditions are based 


on reports to the Departnient from its 


trade commissioners stationed at principal commercial centers throughout the 


world, The survey follows in full text: 


Argentina.—A special session of Congress? 


has been called for March 28 to consider tax 
laws, the budget, money and banking and 
laws authorizing credit operations. A de- 
cree has been issued creating a National 
Highway Board, consisting of a president, a 
secretary and four members. The president 
ot this Board will be the director general 
of highways and bridges and the only sal- 
ariled member. The Board will administer 
all highway funds, including the funds de- 
rived from the Mitre law and gasoline sur- 
charge; decide which of the funds shall be 
national and which provincial; and prepare 
a national highway plan and a highway law 
for submission to Congress. The tariff valua- 
tion. of such electric meter parts as connec- 
tions, armatures, and binding posts, has been 
increased to 9 gold pesos per kilo. As com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, exports during the first two 
months of 1932 increased 6.3 per cent in vol- 
ume but declined 4 per cent in value, with 
cereals and linseed having increased 10.9 per 
cent in volume and 17.3 per cent in value and | 
with meats being chiefly responsible for the 
decline in value. (Gold peso equals about 96 
cents at par.) 
++ + 


Canada.—The manufacturing situation as aj 
whole remains distinctly spotty, with slight | 
improvement in a few industries in eastern | 
Canada. Cotton, silk and rayon mills, shoe 
factories and chemical plants are doing com-| 
paratively well, although heavy industries re-| 
port no improvement and newsprint mills| 
and coal operators are endeavoring to con-| 
centrate operations in the lower cost units. 

There is no great change in the collection | 
situation, but New York quotations on Ca- 
nadian dollars have improved and Winnipeg 
wheat prices are slightly higher. The Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics wholesale price 
index is 69.2 for February as compared with 
69.4 in January. 


Competition from cheap European hardware 
lines is increasing in Quebec Province and 
the Maritimes. Wholesalers in this line re- 
port a good volume in staples. Structural 
Steel plants are expecting a few good sized 
orders for power plants and bridge building. 
British coal interests continue their intensive 
survey of market possibilities. The popularity 
of French talking pictures is more pro- 
nounced. 

The production, import and sale of aircraft 
and accessories in Ontario Province have 
shown a marked decline since the announce- 
ment of the Dominion government's plan for 
curtailing expenditures in the Royal Flying 
Service and on mail and passenger routes. 
Municipalities are abandoning for the time 
being their plans for establishing civic air- 
ports. The Toronto-Detroit air mail and pas- 
senger service will be discontinued after 
March 30. Ontario canneries are expected to 
operate on greatly reduced schedules in the 
coming year. Manufacturers of fine papers, 
crepe and tissue report increased demand. 
Shoe sales are said to be good for Spring and 
Summer lines. Prices continue soft in indus- 
trial chemicals. Locomotive plants are turn- 
ing out a small volume of miscellaneous work. 

Increased expenditures resulting from unem- 
ployment relief measures have obliged the 
Prairie Provinces to float internal bond is- 
sues at comparatively high interest rates. Fol- 
lowing the Alberta issue of $5,000,000 early 
in the month, Saskatchewan made an offer- 
ing of $4,000,000 6 per cent. 20-year sinking 
fund debentures during the week. The City 
of Winnipeg also floated a $2,000,000 6 per cent 
issue to take care of capital expenditures on 
the city’s hydroelectric system. All of these 
issues were heavily oversubscribed. 

The foodstuffs trade continues good in Brit- 
ish Columbia and the improvement in ex- 
change is assisting the importation of United 
States fruits. Spring textile lines are mov- 
Aeronautical equipment is dull. 
Logging camps are reopening, but with small 


crews. 
++ + 

France.—Coincident with a broader applica- 
tion of the government's policy of import 
quota restrictions and duty increases, French | 

roduction, trade and business activity in 

ebruary experienced a further decline. Few 

wage cuts have been made but unemployment 
registered an all-time record; wholesale and 
retail prices, however, reversed their trend 
and moved upwards. 

Partly as a result of the diminution of im- 
ports through the quota system and partly 
through the contraction of domestic consump- 
tion the January trade deficit was reduced 
but both imports and exports dropped to the 
lowest level since the stabilization of the 
franc. Manufacturers in many lines are ad- 
vocating the imposition of additional quotas 
on competitive foreign products, but their 
own sales abroad are being hampered by high 
production costs resulting from rising whole- 
sale prices and living costs. Further re- 
strictions and higher duties on foodstuffs are 
also being advocated by the agricultural in- 
terests. 

The financial position of the government is 
beginning to arouse concern; the last re- 
ported treasury balance was only 2,000,000,000 
francs, and heavy borrowings appear un- 
avoidable. The present condition is attributed 
especially to the large advances which have 
been made to foreign governments and to 
distressed public and private enterprises. Ad- 
ditional obligations on the government's re- 
sources were effected through the vote early 
in March of a 600,000,000-franc loan to Czecho- 
slovakia, and the authorization given the 
Minister of Finance to loan up to 2,600,000,000 
francs to the post, telephone and telegraph | 
services. 

Tax receipts declined sharply, the total for 








the first 10 months of the current fiscal year 
being 1,900,000,000 francs below the same pe- 
riod of 1930-31 and 500,000,000 francs helow 
current budget estimates, despite heavier un- 
ae receipts from increased import 
uties. 


The budget deficit for the current fiscal | 


is officially estimated at 3,000,000,000 

The budget covering the period of 
April-December, 1932, has not yet been voted 
and difficulties are being encountered in effect- 
ing a balance even on paper. 

Recent conrmercial events of importance in- 
cluded France’s advocacy of a Central Euro- 
pean Economic Entente, the signing of a 
Franco-Italian treaty, on March 4, and the 
institution of new import quotas on a wide 
range of manufactured articles and food- 
stuffs. There appears to be growing objection 
to the French quota system with resulting 
protests by trade groups representing par- 


ticularly American, German and British ex-| 
as well as French importers of re-| 


porters, 
stricted products. 
industry is still marked, unemployment 
groWing while production and consumption 
are declining. 

Depression in the iron and steel industry 
has become further accentuated; preduction 
has again declined and unemployment has 
risen in consequence. Acute depression still 
prevails in the textile industry, but stocks 
are moderate because of the low production; 


The recession in the coal 


seriously affected, while the wool industry is/| 


showing a slight recovery which may be only 
temporary. Production of rayqn is being 
maintained with certain varieties showing in- 


creases. 
++ + 


Great Britain.—Board of Trade returns of 
British foreign commerce in February show 
imports at £70,203,000, exports at £30,012,000, 
and reexports at £5,452,000. As compared with 
the January totals, there was an increase of 
12.7 per cent in imports and an _ increase 
of 4 per cent in reexports. Exports declined 
3.6 per cent. The import increase was mainly 
in manufactured articles. All main groups in 
the manufactures classification, except wool- 
ens, showed sharp increases, probably as a 
result of imports in anticipation of the March 
1 effective date of the new customs tariff. 
Grain and flour receipts were also larger. 
Imports in the raw materials classification 
were lower, especially in the cotton, wool, and 
hides items. 
count rate was reduced on March 10 from 5 
per cent to 4 per cent. The previous change 


in 1932. was a reduction of 1 per cent on 
Feb. 18. 
+++ 
Italy.—Italian imports during December 


amounted to 960,546,000 lire and exports 996,- 


474,000 lire, according to preliminary figures | 


published in the “Bollettino di Notizie Eco- 
nomiche.” The resultant totals for 1931 are: 
Imports, 11,624,296,000 lire and exports, 10,040,- 
148,000 lire. On this bases imports are 5,722,- 
328,000 lire less than during 1930, and ex- 
ports showed a decrease of 2,079,033,000 lire. 
The import surplus was thus reduced from 


5,227,443,000 lire in 1930 to 1,584,148,000 lire last | 


year. The improvement in the trade balance 
resulted from the greater decline in imports 
(33 per cent) than in exports (17 per cent). 
(Lire equals about 5.26 cents.) . 
-~+ + 

Spain.—Spanish business still awaits the 
termination of proposed economic legislation 
and the clarification of the political outlook. 
Activity continues to decline and a few ad- 
ditional firms, particularly among automobile 
dealers, have retired. Lowered loans and dis- 
counts of the Bank of Spain, as well as de- 
creased bank note circulation refiect the 
shrinkage in credit. Peseta exchange reached 
a new low of approximately 13 to the dollar 


|at the end of February. The Exchange Con- 


trol Center has resumed restricted operations 
after having required, for the purpose of de- 
termining actual needs, a revision of all re- 
quests for foreign bills. It is now facing the 
effects of the British tariff and is confronted 
also with a seasonal lull in the exports of 
agricultural products. The return of ex- 
patriated capital would contribute greatly 
to the restoration of confidence. 


The attention of financial interests is fo- 
cused on two pending legislative measures— 
the workers’ participation in factory manage- 
ment and land expropriation tax. 
taxes have been the subject of numerous pro- 
tests from trade circles but the early adop- 
tion of the entire program is probable, in- 
volving substantial increases in the industrial 


tax, tax on profits and stamp tax, as well as 


larger revenues from the tobacco and petro- 
leum monopolies. 

The section reviewing developments 
in countries of the Orient will be 
printed in full tert in the issue of 
March 22. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public March 19 by 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


WKBZ, Karl L. Ashbacker, Ludington, Mich., 
install automatic frequency control. Con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment and increase power from 50 w. to 100 w. 

KELW, Magnolia Park, Ltd., Burbank, Calif., 
modification of construction permit to extend 
completion date to May 4, 1932. 








The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on March 19 made public decisions in| 
rate cases and examiners’ proposed reports | 
in rate cases, which are summarized as! 
follows: 


Tankage: No. 23715.—Read Phosphate 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Railway. Rates on tankage, in carloads, 
from Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, Ill.. and 
Indianapolis, Ind. to Nashville. Tenn., 


found unreasonable, but not unduly preju- 


rates on tank blocks, in carloads, between 
points in southern territory the same as the 
rates contemporaneously in effect on brick 
and clay products, included in the uniform 
brick list from and to the same points, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, subject to conditions shown in 
report. 





Uncontested Finance Cases 
Report and order in F. D. No. 9160, authoriz 
ing the Boston & Maine Railroad to issue 
$7,500,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series KK, to be pledged and repledged 
from time to time as collateral security for 
short-term notes issued within the limitations | 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9060, 
authorizing the acquisition by the South- 


Company, approved. 
Examiners’ Reports 

No. 9200.—Railway Mail Pay. White Sul- 
phur Springs & Yellowstone Park Railway 
and Farmers Grain & Shipping Company, a 
railroad company found to be separately- 
operated railroads ss than 100 miles in 
length and entitled to receive rates of mail 

ay established for such roads in Railway 

ail Pay, 144 I. C. C. 675 for transportation 
of the mails on and after the dates their 





segpecne applications were filed herein. 
Plaster board: No. 23823.—Gypsum Asso- 
ciation v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa’ Fe 
Railway. 1. Rates on plaster board, in car- 
loads, from Fort Dodge, Iowa, to points in 
western trunk-line territory found unrea- 
sonable. 

2. Rates on plaster board, 
from Fort Dodge, Southard, Okla., and 
Sweetwater, Tex., to points in the South- 
west found not unreasonable. 

3. Rates on plaster board, in carloads, 
from Southard and Sweetwater to points in 
western trunk-line territory as defined in 
Upson Co. v. Ann A. R. Co., 157 I. C. C. 586, 
found not unreasonable, but rates to other 
destinations in western trunk-line territory 
found unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceed the basis indicated. 

4. Minimum weights in connection with 
rates on plaster board, in carloads, from 
Fort Dodge, Southard and Sweetwater to 
points in‘ western trunk-line and south- 
western territoties found unreasonable. 

&. Rule governing the movement of plas 


in carloads, 


Railway Rate Rulings ual Rate Reports 
Proposed by Examiners Are Announced 


of section 20a (9) of the Interstate Commerce 
| Act, approved. | 


western Bell Telephone Company of the prop- | 
erties of the Creve Coeur Mutual Telephone 


ter and plaster board. in mixed carloads, 
from Fort Dodge, Southard and Sweetwater 
to points in western classification territory 
found not unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
and minimum weight prescribed. 


Clay: No. 24327 and related cases.—Co- 
lumbia Mills, Inc., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. Carload rates on clay or kaolin, 
including china clay, from McIntyre, Ga., 
and Langley, S. C., and on imported china 
clay from Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., New 
York, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., 


dical. Reasonable rates prescribed for the | Canajoharie, Minetto, Solvay and Syracuse, 

future and reparation awarded. | N. Y¥., found unreasonable. Reparation 
Tank blocks: Fourth Section Application awarded. 

No. 14594.—Rates on Tank Blocks, in Car- Coal: No. 24774.—Old Ben Coal Corpora- 

loads, Between Points in Southern Terri- tion v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Charges 

tory. Applicants authorized to establish collected on a carload of bituminous coal 


from Christopher (Buckner), Ill., to Sioux 
City. Iowa, and thence reconsigned to 
Plainview, Nebr., found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

Metal furniture: No. 24854.—Doyle Furni- 
ture Company v. Chicago. Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. Rate charged on metal 
furniture, parts thereof, and mattresses, in 
carloads, from Kenosha, Wis., to Galesburg, 
Ill.. found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

Through routes and joint rates: No. 
25986 —Georgia & Florida Railroad and W. 
V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis, Its Receivers, v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Upon com- 
plaint of the Georgie & Florida Railroad 
and the Piedmont & Northern Railway 
Company, alleging violation of various pro- 
visions of the Act and of various conditions 
of the so-called Clinchfield lease and in 
which they seek participation between Au- 
gusta, Ga. and Spartanburg, S. C., in 
through routes and joint rates with de- 
fendants between numerous southeastern 
points. and points in extensive territories 
principally north and west thereof, found: 

1. The routes and rates from and to cer- 
tain of such northern and western territo- 
ries are subject to the conditions of the 
Clinchfield lease and in so far as defendants 
accord the Charleston & Western Carolina 
Railway Company such participation in 
those routes and rates while contemporane- 
ously denying like participation to the com- 
plainants, they unduly prefer that defend- 
ant and subject complainants to undue 
prejudice; 

2. The routes and rates from and to the 
remainder of such northern and western 
territories are not subject to the conditions 
of the Clinchfield lease and as to those 
routes and rates undue prejudice and pref- 
erence is not established; 

In so far as defendants accord the 
Southern Railway Company participation 
between Augusta, Ga., and Spartanburg, 


|; S. C.. in any of such through routes and 


joint rates, while contemporaneously deny- 
ing like participation to the complainants, 


they unduly prefer that defendant and sub- 


ject complainants to undue prejudice. 

4. 
in which the Georgia & Florida is accorded 
participation, that complainant is in vari- 
ous instances unlawfully deprived of its 
long haul; 

5. Except as hereinabove pointed out the 
record :does not support the- allegations of 
the. complaint or warrant the relief asked, 





SHIPPING . . 


18! counts, was 1,278,175, a decrease of 232,513, 


. AVIATION 








Average Number 
Of Employes on 
Railways Drops 


Compensation Also Reduced 


For Year, According to 
Survey of 1931 as Made 
Public by the I. C. C. 


The average number of employes of 
Class I steam railways during 1931 was 
1,278,175, compared with 1,510,688 in 1930, 
| and 1,686,769 in 1929, the Interstate Com~ 
The compensation paid to these em- 
|merce Commission announced March 18. 
|ployes in 1931 was $2,127,181,287, as 
| against $2,590.274,843 in 1930 and $2,940,- 
| 868,690 in 1929. 
| The tabulation follows: 


| This summary is a consolidation of the 
12 monthly summaries of wage statistics 
issued during the year 1931, with minor 
corrections, and with the inclusion of the 





|full year’s figures for one road which did 


not report by months prior to August, 1931. 


For the year 1931, the average number 
of employes, based on the 12 monthly 


or 15.39 per cent compared with the num- 
ber for 1930. The number of employes 
for December, 1931, was 1,133,928, or 199,- 
892 less than for January, 1931, 471,157 less 
than for December, 1929, and 625,625 less 


|than in the peak month of 1929 (August) 


the cotton and silk branches are the most} 


The total compensation for 1931 was $2, 
127,181,287, a reduction of $463,093,556 be- 
low the compensation paid in 1930, and 
$813,687,403 below that of 1929. The num- 
ber of hours (straight time actually 
worked plus overtime paid for) for the 
year divided by the average number re- 
ported as employed at the middle of 12 
months was 2,298 for 1931, compared with 
2,511 for 1929. This comparison does not 
take into consideration those furloughed 
employes not represented among the em- 


| ployes in the mid-month count. 





Proposed | 


to | 


Under existing routes and joint rates | 


Average number of employes: 1931, 1,278,175; 
1930, 1,510,688; 1929, 1,686,769. 


compensation: 1931, $2,127,181,287; 


Total 
| 1930, $2,590,274,843; 1929, $2,940,868,690. 


Straight-time actually worked (hours): 1931, 


| 2,854,930,719; 1930, 3,523,420,426; 1929, 4,049,< 
The Bank of England's redis- | 621,622, 


Overtime -paid for (hours): 1931, 82,439,601; 
1930, 125,471,418; 1929, 185,184,264. 

Total time paid for (hours): 1931, 3,084,368,< 
938; 1930, 3,815,551,295; 1929, 4,411,489,904. 

Total hours paid for per working day: 1931, 
10,079,637; 1930, 12,469,122; 1929, 14,369,674. 


Merger of Personnel 


Agenciés Is Opposed 





Two Witnesses Object to Plan 
At House Hearing 


Opposition to the consolidation of the 


| various personnel agencies of the Federal 


Government into a “personnel adminis- 
tration bureau” was voiced by witnesses 
appearing before the House Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments, March 49. 

Herbert Brown, Chief of the Bureau of 
Efficiency, told the Committee that he is 
opposed to the inclusion of his Bureau 
in the proposed set-up because, he said, 
the work is not related to the work of the 
other personnel agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs. Bessie Parker Brueggeman, Chair- 
man of the Employes’ Compensation Com- 
mission, said she did not believe her Com- 
mission should be included in the pro- 
posed administration because of the tech- 
nical and quasi-judicial nature of the 
work. 

Both contended that no efficiency or 
economy could be obtained by the trans- 
fer of their respective agencies to the pro- 
posed bureau. 

Other witnesses, all of whom opposed 
the consolidation, were: A. W. McCauley, 
Secretary of the Employes’ Compensa- 
tion Commission; William S. McReynolds, 
Director of Classification for the Person- 
nel Classification Board; and Harry Bas- 
sett, a member of the Employes’ Compen- 
| sation Commission. 





Application of New Rates 
On Paper Is Suspended 


By an order entered March 19 in I. and 
|S. Docket No. 3724, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspended from March 
20, 1932, until Oct. 20, 1932, the operation 
of schedules proposing a readjustment of 
rates on paper and paper articles, in car= 
loads, between points in Illinois, upper 
peninsula of Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and other Western Trunk Line 
points to meet purported motor truck com- 
petition, which results in numerous re- 
| ductions. 





‘Plan for Wheat Exports 
Said to Exclude Dumping 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the effect that the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation contemplates dumping its 
wheat in foreign markets are untrue. 

Last July a definite policy was an- 
nounced as to how sales would be made 
from July, 1931, to July, 1932. This sales 
| policy was to limit sales in domestic and 
| foreign markets to an accumulative maxi- 
| mum of 5,000,000 bushels per month, with 
|the right to sell wheat to foreign gov- 
ernments or their representatives in addi- 
| tion to the 5,000,000 bushels per month. 

The result of this orderly sales policy 
has been that every bushel of wheat sold 
in the United States since last July has 
brought a price considerably above the 
world market price parity for wheat. 

This program has worked to the bene- 
fit of the American farmer and no change 
is contemplated. 


‘Red Cross Asked for Flour 
To Feed 275,000 Families 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


}ern area 217 chapters have requested 103,- 
583 barrels of flour, and from the Pacific 
area applications have come from 31 
|chapters for 20,138 barrels of flour. 

The requests for feed for livestock have 
so far come from the midwestern and Pa- 
| cific areas; 56,320,000 pounds of feed hav- 
|ing been called for midwestern area chap- 
|ters and 1,320,000 pounds by chapters in 
the Pacific area. Livestock feed can be 
provided only for counties in the 1931 crop 
failure areas as specified by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

An additional quantity of flour totaling 
more than 22,000 barrels has been re- 
quested for use on the Indian Reserva- 
| tions to aid approximately 14,000 families. 
| The applications already received will 
| require the use of approximately 2,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 


| 
| 
| 





Silent Camera Shown 


A motion picture camera with a motor that 
is “absolutely” silent and needs no special 
sound proofing was demonstrated before dele- 
ee from many European nations at @ cons 
erence of film technicians recently at Paris, 
¢ Commerce. 
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Drop in Profits 


Slight for British 
Banking System 





Dividends and Deposits of 
‘Big Five’ Institutions 
Only Little Lower, Says 
Commerce Department 


Net profits only 85 per cent smaller 
than in 1930 were reported for 1931 by 
the British “Big Five” banks, operating 
8,000 branches and offices in England and 
Wales, the Finance and Investment Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce 
states in the current issue of “Commerce 
Reports.” 

Dividends were said to have been but 
slightly reduced. Deposits, according to 
the statement, declined about 8 per cent 
in the year. The statement follows in 
full text: | 

The reports of the Big Five banks of| 
Great Britain show that they weathered 
the unusual financial storm of 1931 in a 
satisfactory manner. Their net profits 
were reported to be only 8.5 per cent un- 
der those of 1930 and their dividends were, 
in general, only slightly reduced, a con- 
siderable portion of the losses during the 
year being met from reserves previously 
built up for emergencies. The Big Five 
of the British banks are the Midland, 

loyds, Barclays, Westminister, and the 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Are Generally 





Firm 


for Week 


Improvement Continues in Financial Situa- 
tion, According to Business Summary 





A general firming of wholesale prices 
and continued improvement in the finan- 
cial stuation, as reflected in gains in the| 
security markets and a reduction in money 
in circulation featured the general eco- 
nomic situation during the week ended 
March 12, according to the weekly sum- 
mary of domestic business conditions, is- | 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
March 20, which follows in full text: 

The genearl level of business activity | 
continues unchanged, with only a few 
aginse reported. Bank debits - outside | 
New York declined, following the increase 


in the preceding week which resulted | 
the | 


from month-end influences, and 
total was 26 per cent below the corre- 
sponding week of 1931. Time deposits in- | 
creased for the second successive week, 
but the slight increase in demand de- 
posits for the week ended March 5 was 
succeeded by a _ further’ reduction 
last week. Liquidation of bank credit of 
the reporting member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System continues with a 
drop last week of $152,000,000 in loans 


$138,000,000 lower. -Business failures in- 
creased to the January level, following 
the decline of the immediately preceding 
weeks. Time money rates were easier, 
but the call loan rate remained un- 
changed. 

Wholesale priges, gs mearsured by 
Fisher’s index. showed the greatest ap- 
preciation for one week in many months. | 
The decline in this index since the first 
week of February has been slight and, ex- 
cepting for the initial week in March, 
the deviation from the average for the} 
past five weeks has not been pronounced. 
Both the group indexes for agricultural 
and nonagricultural products were higher. 

For the week ended March 5, the weekly 
indexes of business activity reveal no ap- 
preciable change. Distribution of mer- 
chandise, as indicated by the carloading 
statistics, failed to show the usual in- 
}crease for the week and electric power 
production was also lower after adjust- 
}ment. Coal production, and lumber out- 
}put declned. Gains were reported for 
|the steel industry in which operations 





and discount. Commerical loans, as rep- 
resented by the “all other” category, were 


WEEKLY BUSINESS HYDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25—100) 





ational Provincial. These banks have 
their head offices in London and operate 
through a system of more than 8,000 of- 


fices and branches scattered throughout | 


England and Wales. 
Decline in Deposits 

The outstanding feature of the compo- 
site balance sheet is the decline of £133,- 
614,955 in deposits ani current accounts, 
reducing the total deposit liabilities of 
the five banks a little less than 8 per cent 
below the total for 1930. The 1931 total 
was 2% per cent below that of 1927. 

At the same time, advances, which had 


decreased in 1930, fell £21,395,008 in 1931,) 
or about 2% per cent below the total) 


for the previous year. The ratio of ad- 
vances to deposit liabilities increased from 
49 per cent in 1930 to 51.9 per cent last 
year. 
in 1929, and 52.4 per cent in 1927. 

Acceptances, indorsements, etc., showed 
a decline of £14,493,477, or 13.3 per cent, 
due in large measure to the depression in 
world trade and to the suspension of gold 
payments by the Bank of England. 

During the greater part of the year 
money rates were very low and the banks’ 
funds in the bill market decreased £76,- 
971,988, or 27 per cent, thus limiting in a 
considerable measure their profit-making 
activities. 

Sir Henry Goshen, chairman of the Na- 


tional Provincial Bank, in discussing the | — 


decline in deposits, said: 


“In the early months of the year the 


usual decline in deposits, due to the col-/ 


lection of taxes, was experienced by the 
clearing banks as a whole as well as by 
ourselves. But the recovery in deposits 
that usually happens in the latter part of 
the year did not show itself in 1931, owing 
to the withdrawals by oversea depositors 


| 


This compares with 54.3 per cent | 



















To Closed Nebraska Banks 


LIncotn, Nesr., March 19. 
Attorney General C. A. Sorensen has 
|given an opinion holding that if the re- 
|ceiver of a failed State bank is authorized 





nd to a contraction in advances and dis-|by order of the district court he may 
Saahe due to lower prices and slack pledge assets of failed banks to obtain 
trade, which diminished the demand for,a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 





credit.” 
Loans to Germany 

The composite balance sheet of the Big 
Five banks for 1931 shows a general de- 
crease ‘in all important items as com- 
paj2d with the preceding four years. In 
1931 total assets fell 8.1 per cent below 
the 1930 total, 6.8 per cent below 1929, 1.1 

r cent below 1928, and 3.8 per cent be- 
ow 1927. 

Tae chairmen of four of these bank 
took occasion to refute the charge that 
their banks had unwisely lent large sums 
to Germany which were tied up by the 
“stand-still” agreement. J. Beaumont 
Pease, chairman of Lloyds Bank (Ltd.), 
reviewed the situation as follows: 

“An analysis of the city’s acceptance 
figures [German] shows that more than 
half of the total of acceptances was in 
respect of credits granted for financing 


| Corporation. 

| While he finds no statute specifically 
authorizing the receiver of a failed State 
{bank to pledge assets for a loan to dis- 


find a statute, he states, which authorizes 


the district court to give receivers special | 


directions in respect to his powers and 
duties and the Attorney General further 
States that the general rule of law is that 


the court may authorize a receiver to| 


| borrow funds when necessary to the pres- 
|ervation of the property of the estate or 
| trust property. 


| 





Status of Bank Practices 


| At Issue in Colorado 
Denver, Coro., March 19. 
Controversy over the practice of law 


|tribute money among depositors, he does | 


the movement of goods, as the London/|by the trust departments of Denver banks 
banks and accepting houses granting the} will be brought~before the Colorado Su- 
credit either see the relative documents) preme Court in contempt proceedings, the 
or are provided with proof of shipment.|court. having instructed the grievance 
The great proportion of the balance is committee of the State bar association to 
stated by the institutions making the re-/start the action that will bring a decision 
turn to be also of a self-liquidating char-| on the question. 


acter, though in this case there is no) 


proof of the actual movement of goods. 

“Compensation for the risk taken con 
sisted merely of the usual acceptanc 
commission, ranging from, say, one-half | 
-per cent to 2 per cent per annum, accord-| 
ing to the credit of the credit taker, and | 
the class of business transacted. These 
figures are a complete refutation of the | 
charge brought against London financial, 
houses that, tempted by the offer of high 
rates, they risked huge sums of English 
deposit money at short notice for the pur-| 
poses of German capital expenditure, On 
the contrary, they show that the amount | 
of the acceptance credits quoted above was | 
by no means excessive for London to 
have granted to a great country like Ger- 
many, with a vast import and export} 
trade. ; 

“It was a business 
done on a large scale for many years with | 
safety and was arranged for the purpose) 
of conducting the essential import and ex- 
port trade of the country. London insti- | 
tutions have, indeed, done nothing more 
in these transactions covered by the 
“stand-still” arrangements than transact 
their normal business with Germany, 
which was essential for the smooth work-| 
ing of British and, indeed, the world’s 
commerce. Sian: 

“It was the unparalleled world crisis, 
which developed so quickly, coupled 
with Germany's reparations obligations 
and abnormal nonbanking short-term in-| 
debtedness, which brought into promi- 
nence the normal banking credits granted 
by the London banks and accepting houses 
to their regular German clients.” 

Net Profits Less | 

The published net profits of the Big 
Five showed a smaller decrease in 1931) 
than in 1930. As already indicated, this | 
was due to accounting measures whereby | 
certain charges usually included in the} 
trading accounts were met by special de-| 


e 


} 


serves decreased by £8,547,585, or 16 per 
cent. In 1931 the Midland Bank was the 
only one with net profits in excess of £2,- | 
000,000, whereas for several years prior 
to 1930 all five banks had net profits in | 
excess of that figure. | 

The Midland Bank showed the largest | 
actual decrease in net profits and at the 
same time reduced its published reserve 
more than any of the other four banks. | 
The percentage decline in net profits of 
the Westminster Bank was slightly higher 
than that of the Midland Bank. On the 
other hand, Barclays Bank showed the) 
smallest decrease, both actual and relative, | 
in net profits, and was the only one of | 
the Big Five that did not reduce its pub- | 
lished reserves. The 1931 dividends of all| 
of the banks, excgpt Barclays, were re-| 
duced. The Midland, National Provincial, | 
and Westminster banks reduced dividends 


2 per cent, the last-named declaring a| merce and industry, but the chairman of | 
dividend of 18 per cent and the other two/| the Big Five in general considered the| 


of 16 per cent. Lloyds Bank continued 


Both sides are agreed on facts and the 
;court will determine whether the practice 
'of the banks is within the rules of the 
| court. 

The grievance committee has complained 
to the court that the departments of the 
banks in drawing wills and trust agree- 
ments and other legal papers violated the 
ethics of the board and an order was 
asked instructing the banks to discontinue 
such work. 


Maine Makes Additions 
To Savings Bank Bonds 


Avcusta, MeE., March 19. 
Virginia Public Service Company, Ist 
and ref. “C,” 6s, 1952, have been added 


bank investment in Maine, according to 


announcement by the Bank Commissioner, 
Sanger N. Annis. 


Special Assistant Secretary 
Of Treasury to Be Named 


John J. Hopkins, of New York, will be 
appointed special assistant to the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, the | 


Secretary of the Treasury stated orally 
March 19. Mr. Hopkins will replace David 
E. Finley, who left the Treasury to be- 
come honorary counsellor of the American 


Embassy in London, England, under An- | 


drew W. Mellon, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, and now Ambassador to Great 


| Britain. 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in status among State bank 


! |members of the Federal reserve system 
ductions from reserves. The published re-| quring the week ended March 18 were | 


announced March 19 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as follows: 


Absorption by national bank: 

State Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
capital, $1,000,000, absorbed by First National 
Bank, Madison, Wis., capital, $1,000.000. 

Bank of Fountain Green, Fountain Green, 
Utah, capital, $25,000, absorbed by First Na- 
tional Bank, Nephi, Utah, capital, $50,000. 


Reopened: Peoples Exchange Bank, Russell- ; 


ville, Ark., capital, $100,000. 


but reduced the dividend on its A shares 
1.5 per cent, to 13.5 per cent. Barclays 
continued dividends of 10 per cent on its 
B shares and 14 per cent on its B and 
C shares. 

The outstanding event in the financial 
history of Great Britain in 1931 was the 
suspension of gold payments on Sept. 21. 
The financial! difficulties of Central Europe 
had a disastrous influence on British com- 


outlook for Great Britain in 1932 as en- 


the 5 per cent dividend on its B shares couraging. 


were stepped up slightly, and for the au- 
tomobile and petroleum industries. 


Wholesale Prices | 
Of Commodities — 
Reeord Decline 


Quotations Dropped 112 Per | 
Cent in Month and 1314 
Per Cent From Year Ago, | 
Says Labor Department 





Wholesale prices in the United States 
in February were 1% per cent below those 
in January and about 1312 per cent less 
than in February of last year, according 
to a statement issued March 19 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Farm products as a group | 
dropped in price more than 4 per cent) 
from January through February, the Bu-| 
reau found. | 

Food prices over the same period were | 
said to have declined as a whole by about | 
3% per cent. A 1% per cent decrease, | 
it was said, occurred in the group price | 
of hides and leather, products. | 

Index Number Drops 
‘ The Bureau’s statement follows in full | 
ext: 
The index number of wholesale prices | 
as computed by the Bureau of-Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor shows 





Mar. Mar, Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar 
12 5 27 14 7 15 8 16 9 
1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929 
GENERAL BUSINESS: 
Composite index—New York Timest.. 60.7 *61.0 77.5 76.7 92.8 93.1 105.0 105. 
| Composite index—Business Week?.... 57.7 *57.4 81.9 80.2 954 944 106.7 106.6 
PRODUCTION: 
Bituminous coal production ......... eee 59.1 *65.0 85.9 79.1 829 87.9 984 105.3 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .... en Os 89 aes asus 2 ee 
Cattle receipts -- 83.5 °85.7 63.3 61.1 58.9 778 718 69.3 646 
Cotton receipts 82.7 885 77.7 623 664 400 419 73.8 55.4 
Electric current; ..... sees 91.2 90.8 100.6 99.9 1041 105.0 101.3 102.2 
Freight car loadings sees 58.3 55.9 766 754 91.9 91.1 100.0 989 
Hog receipts ....... 69.5 *70.1 88.9 67.9 66.1 81.2 75.5 63.6 83.7 
Lumber production; .. esses 36.2 38.5 643 *72.7 1049 95.3 106.1 100.2 
Petroleum production .... 5 102.8 102.6 105.2 103.6 124.0 121.7 126.0 128.0 
Steel ingot production . 35.5 34.2 Joo Tid 97.4 100.0 125.0 123.7 
WHOA TOCOINES 6 on cccccccccccvccecoces 613 86.0 99.5 1180 51.3 664 79.7 828 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 
| Fisher's Index (1926—100)— 
All commodities (120) ....... 63.3 629 63.7 760 760 909 91.0 982 98.2 
Agricultural products (30) .... 46.4 461 462 674 67.5 965 968 101.3 101.6 
Nonagricultural products (90) 66.3 65.8 67.0 786 785 883 885 95.7 958 
Copper, electrolytic ...........+. 42.0 41.3 43.5 71.7 72.5 129.0 129.0 152.9 139.9 
Cotton, middling, New York ........ 26.1 265 26.1 39.7 408 540 522 1794 79.8 
Iron and steel composite ............ 14 713 713 764 764 844 848 87.9 87.9 
Wheat, No. 2. red, Kansas City .... 41.1 403 426 543 543 77.5 82.2 92.2 90.7 
FINANCIAL: 
Bank debits outside New York City.. 663 78.1 57.9 89.7 115.7 116.2 139.9 130.6 157.8 
Bank loans and discounts +++ 99.5 100.7 100.9 123.0 123.5 133.7 132.4 131.5 131.4 
Bond prices ...... 91.5 89.9 89.1 107.8 107.8 105.9 105.2 105.7 106.3 
| Business failures .. + 168.3 161.9 156.5 138.8 150.9 137.6 129.5 113.0 120.4 
Federal Reserve ratios 88.8 87.9 87.7 107.5 108.5 104.3 103.0 91.2 89.9 
Interest rates— 
| Call MONEY ....ssseceeeeeeeeeeeeees 606 606 606 40.5 364 939 97.0 1788 218.2 
Time MONEY ......cccccece ecccccces 80.0 848 85.7 51.4 496 100.0 102.9 180.0 177.1 
Money in Circulation .....scerceeeee- 1146 115.2 1154 945 947 934 93.9 968 97.3 
| Net demand deposits ....... eecececes 90.8 91.1 91.1 113.6 111.9 108.9 107.1 110.9 110.2 
| Stock prices ......secccvees ecceecenes 79.2 78.3 76.4 166.9 167.4 233.1 232.9 250.7 250.3 
| Time deposits ......++seereeeeeseeees 126.0 125.7 125.4 159.8 160.8 153.2 151.9 151.2 151.5 
| enemas 
| *Revised. 
| Relative to weekly average 1929-31 per week shown. 
tRelative to a computed normal taken as 100. 
° | 
. — e 
‘Court May Authorize Loans _ Individual Debits Show 


| Increase During Week 


| Debits to individual accounts, as re-| 


ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading cities for the week ended 
| March 16, aggregated $8,12,000,000, or 17 
| per cent above the total reported for the 
preceding week and 33 per cent below the 
total for the corresponding week“ of last 
| yean 

Aggregate debits for the 141 cents for 
which figures have been published weekly 
| Since January, 1919, amounted to $7,494,- 
000,000, as compared with $6,365,000,000 


the preceding week and $11,321,000,000 the 
week ended March 18 of last year. 





|Mississippi House Passes 
Bond Restriction Measures 


JACKSON, Miss., March 19. 

The House has passed nine bills aimed 

at restricting bond issues, and one pro- 

| Viding that all bonds of subdivisions of 

the State must be passed on by a State 
bond commission. 





|the House, would make it illegal for any 


municipality, county or district to issue 
|bonds for more than 10 per cent of the 


assessed valuation of the division affected. | 


| Under the present law, the percentage is 
|15, raised to that amount some years ago 
|from 10 per cent. 

| The bills also provide that before a 
board of supervisors may issue bonds, 20 
|per cent of the qualified voters of the 
affected territory must sign a petition 
| asking for an election, then an election 
|must be held at which a majority of the 
qualified electors vote for the bonds. 
| Under the old law, a majority of those 
| voting could carry a bond issue. Under 
|the new system, every qualified elector 
| Who fails to vote thus, in effect, casts a 
vote against a bond issue project. 

All State bonds, even though author- 
|ized by the Legislature, would have to be 
| approved by the State Bond Commission 
|under the bill as passed by the House. 

The governor, attorney general, State 


that London had| to the list of securities legal for savings | treasurer, State auditor and chairman of 


|the State Tax Commission, would com- 
|prise the bond commission. 

County eand district bonds authorized 
| would be submitted to the commission for 
approval before they could be issued, but 
under a committee amendment the dis- 
; trict might issue its bonds regardless of 
whether the commission approved. It 
was pointed out, however, that if the com- 
|mission disapprove an issue, it would en- 
counter difficulty in the bond.markets. 





| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








As of March 19 


New York, March 19.—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York teday certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

















| Austria (schilling) ... . 13.9650 
| Belgium (belga) 13.9590 
) Bulgaria (lev) ........ .7212 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9632 
| Denmark (krone) - 20.0153 
| England (pound) .... . 363 . 7666 
Finland (markKa) .....cseseeseeeees 1.6214 
| PNMIIS  (EERID) caccsdacecsdansecatene 3.9338 
Germany (reichsmamk) ..eserceseees 23.7721 
| Greece (drachma) Aevetevcccess 1.2875 
| Holland (guilder) .....sssecceserees 40.3071 
| Hungary (pengo) -4250 
Italy (lira) . .1765 
Norway (krone) ; 
Poland (zloty) _ . 
| Portugal (escudo) ‘ 
|} Roumania (leu) ; 
| Spain (peset@) ...seeeeseveeeeveeecs : 
Bweden (KFONS) ..ccccesccsceccasese : 
Switzerland (franc) ..cscccccseesees . 
| Yugoslavia (Gim@r) ..ccecescceeceees . 
China (Chefoo tael) ..serscceceseece ° 
China (Hankow tael) 3 
China (Shanghai tael) .. ; 
| China (Tientsin tael) . ; 
| China (Hongkong dollar) 2 
China (Mexican dollar) ............. : 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 23.8125 
Chine (Tuam Gollar) 6 cccsvecccctsce 23.3125 
BGM. 4RUMEOE cocncacadansentovecace 27.1500 
OSE OS ere ree 
Singavore (S.S.) (dollar) ....+..... 41.5000 
Camede (GOUar) ..scesresccdedanecee ¢ x 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) .......... 
Newfoundland (dollar) .. 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) ....... 
Chile (peSO) ..ccccocceccsccecsescece 12.0500 
Uruguay (Pe50) esccccccsrcenpeceses 47-0000 
Colombia (POSO) s«emeceeececbovecsaee 95.2400 





‘; | between the two months. When compared 


The bond-limitation bills, as passed by | 


a@ decrease from January, 1932, to Febru- | 
ary, 1932. This index number, which in- | 
cludes 784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to the importance of 
each article, and based on the average | 
| prices for 1926 as 100, was 66.3 for Febru- 
ary, as compared with 67.3 for January, 
showing a decrease of nearly 1% per cent 


| with February, 1931, with an index num- 
ber of 76.8, a deerease of approximately 
| 1344 per cent has been recorded. 


In the group of farm products, decreases | 
in the average prices of corn, Oats, rye, | 
| cows, beef steers, hogs, live poultry, dried 
| beans, eggs, oranges, hops, fresh milk in 
| Chicago, seeds, tobacco, potatoes, and most 
wools, caused the group as a whole to 
decline slightly more than 4 per cent from 
the month before. Increases during the 
month in price were shown for barley, | 
wheat, calves, sheep, cotton, fresh apples, 
| lemons, and fresh onions. 


Among foods price decreases were re-| 
ported for butter, cheese, bread, prunes, 
cured and fresh beef, mutton, bacon, fresh 
pork, veal, lard, oleomargarine, and raw 
and granulated sugar, causing the group | 
to decline about 32 per cent in February 
when compared with January. Canned 
peaches and canned pineapple, raisins, 
lamb, ham, and cocoanut, cottonseed, and 
olive oils averaged higher than the month 
before. 





Leather Products Decline 


The hides and leather products group as 
a whole decreased approximately 1% per 
cent during the month. All subgroups 
shared in the decline. 

The group of textile products as a whole | 
| decreased slightly from January to Feb- 
ruary, due to declining prices for clothing, 
| Silk and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, 
and other textile products. Cotton goods 
averaged higher, while knit goods showed 
no change from the January level. 

In the group of fuel and lighting mate- 
rials decreases in anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coals, coke, and petroleum products 
were offset by increases in price of elec-| 
tricity and gas, causing the group as a 
whole to advance slightly more than one- 
half of 1 per cent from January to Feb- 
ruary. 

Metals and metal products showed a 
downwand tendency for February. With 
the exception of motor vehicles, all sub- 
groups were below the January level. The 
group as a whole showed a decrease of 
approximately 1 per cent. 

Building Materials Vary 

In the group of building materials, brick 
and tile, cement and structural steel prices 
moved slightly upward, while average 
prices for lumber, paint and paint mate- 
rials, and other building materials, all 
|}moved steadily downward, forcing the 
| group to decline approximately 2 per cent. 

Mixed fertilizers continued to decline 
in February as did also drugs and 
| pharmaceuticals, and fertilizer materials. 
Chemicals, on the other hand, increased 
slightly during February. The group as a 
whole decreased less than one-third of 1 
per cent within the month. 


Furnishings in ‘the group of house- 
furnishing goods continued to decline in 
the month, while furniture remained at 
the January level. As a whole, this group 
| decline dabout one-third of 1 per cent 
from the month before. 


Prices of cattle feed showed a continu- 
ous downward trend, whereas the prices 
of automobile tires and tubes, paper and 
pulp, and crude rubber, though moving 
downward, did not show as sharp a price 
recession as the other subgroups. Other 
miscellaneous articles also showed declin- 
ing prices, The decrease for this impor- 
tant group of miscellaneous commodities 
was nearly 142 per cent in the month. 

Between January and February, price 
decreases took place in 242 instances, in- 
creases in 97 instances, while in 445 cases 
}no change in price occurred. ° 

Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups 
and subgroups of commodities (1926==100): 

Feb., Jan., Feb., 




















1931 1932 1932 
All commodities - 76.8 67.3 66.3 
Parm products ..,...00e - 70.1 52.8 50.6 
RIN bn 5 5 ne bbehc0rcae - 60.4 46.7 46, 
Livestock and poultry ...... 6 53.4 50 
Other farm products ........ 7 54.8 52 
WORE Sccanccwasacde aks ctinscec 7 64.7 62 
Butter, cheese and milk . & 67.8 64. 
Cereal products ...... ‘7 71.0 69 
Fruits and vegetables se 62.2 61 
MONE {csceseaennds das . & 61.9 59 
Ce OOOO isc nccnccnssacae 7 619 59 
Hides and leather products.... 8 79.3 78. 
Boots and shoes ........... 9. 88.8 88 
Hides and skins ............. 5 49.0 46. 
CONOR sins iabindesés0ess canvas 8! 77.5 76. 
|, Other leather products +10: 98.9 98. 
| Textile products . a 59.9 59. 
Clothing ..... 7 70, 
Cotton goods a7 56 
| Knit goods . 6 55 
Silk and rayon .......s.s+008 4 36. 
| Woolen and worsted goods .. 7 63. 
Other textile products ...... 7 69 
Fuel and lighting materials... 7 68 
Anthracite coal] ......cscccee 94 
| Bituminous coal . 84 
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Petroleum products 
Metals and metal products.... 
Agricultural implements .... 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and heating . 
Building materials . 
Brick and tile 
| Cement 
Lumber .... 
Paint materials ........ 
Plumbing and heating . 
Structural steel .........++++ 
Other building materials ... 
Chemicals and drugs 
|} Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceutica 
Fertilizer materials . 
Mixed fertilizers .... 
Housefurnishing goods 
Furnishings 
Furniture 
Miscellaneous ...... oes kemeane 
Automobile tires and tubes.. 
Cattle feed .....rcccccccccces 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude 
Other miscellaneous ........-. 
|; Nonagricultural commodities.. 
All commodities less farm prod- 
ucts and foods 
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U. S. TREASURY. STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business March 17, 1932 


Made Public March 19, 1932 




















Corresponding Correspondin 
‘ Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fisca 
This Month Year 1932 Year 1931 
GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax (see note 2), ...... $124,581,907.55 $194,945,837.59 $782,703,249.90 $1,366,376,861.84 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 23,619,261.09 28,417,046.94 369,573 ,776.88 407,981 ,273.34 
Total \...ccccscccces Paws cagees $148,201,168.64 $223,362,884.53 $1,152,277,026.78 $1,774,358,135.18 
CuUuStOMS 2. ccccccsscvescovabece 12,632,020.75 18,107,399.49  260,393,300.38 §276,398,712.99 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Prancinal—foreign GBlIGAtIONS ....ccicccee —cevcccvccces sevccesioseces 2,146,490.73 
Interest—foreign Objigations..  ..cccesceces  eeercecsaces cevcvveguecegs 92,370,597.85 
Railroad securities .......... 529.82 9,897.53 1,194,700.34 1,629,792.80 
Bit GUnOTS ca ceccscaguas. 127,124.63 84,341.93 18,017,512.36 5,467 ,692.75 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. . 1,065,210.24 1,342,298.85 16,255,959.25 19,207,670.80 
Other miscellaneous ,.......+. 2,029,713.28 2,150,073.05 32,340,882,33 42,123,321.01 
Total ....ccoee SJ ccagee We veces $164,055,767.36 $245,056,893.38 $1,4807479,381.44 $2,213,702,414.11 
Expenditures: | 
eneral ..... eee ccccccenecccceess $130,754,105.40 $130,760,762.81 $1,886,055,779.38 $1,596,035,254.76 | 
Public debt— 
FAROESE ies deccccces geecccseces 29,372,643.50 25,978,347.08  337,584,049.82 354,665,648.80 
Sinking fund ...sccccccccccess cevcsecesese 326,660,000.00  355,299,200.00 391,660,000.00 
Refunds of receipts— 
CMOS veka ceseeccs 667,829.82 883,405.82 12,831,591.10 15,148,269.02 
Internal revenue 4,898 ,716.31 2,821 660.36 58,873,141.20 48,729,964.18 
Postal deficiency 18,810.35 14,000,000.00 125,018,810.35 84,016,090.04 
Panama Canal 669,484.70 537,909.86 7,760,420.59 7,416,318.61 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- ? 
2, SEP re er hs oh ee GEFORCE: ois cinis dete BORTOROUOAL. Socscccceanaes ‘ 
Subscription to stock of Federal 
a Beer eer reser ee COO TAGRS  o.cccadiaakeaee 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 95,051 459.59 138,691 905.21 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 200,000,000.00 224,000,000.00 
Civil-service retirement fund 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 | 
Foreign Service retirement fund 215,000.00 216,000.00 
District of Columbia (ee note 1) 9,500,000.00 9,500,000.00 








Total 211 ,895,223.51 $609,575,483.83 $3,282,080,212.14 $2,890,929,450.62 





Excess of expenditures 
SPECIAL FUNDS 





Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
Principal—foreign obligations...  ......cscsee  aecevecce qee ere er $29,265,117.64 
From estate taxes ...........:; 91,008.00 — cccccccnccce SLO * vi cccnagecedes 
From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 
Federal intermediate credit 
Aa kad ev cRRMEV KARR OSs) 868 Ct SERRE )weSece sees en 21,294.27 90,912.23 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc. ... SS eee ee 36,500.00 59,150.00 
MPG ok sc engakdscecgesaerquess 1,287,535.42 $1,272,619.09 19,375,703.80 17,387,565.87 | 
FOU avecesccedersccqgestseguene $1,295,035.42  $1,272,619.09 “919,434,498.07 $46,802,745.74 
Expenditures: ee 
Public debt retirements ..... $28,500.00 $121,850.00 $58,500.00 $29,416 ,000.00 
QUREP  cccccscccccccccccsvcte peces 1,852 ,662.34 2,667 657.42 47,218,247.39 39,682,960.96 | 
WEL VA Anis wate seves $1,881,162.34 $2,789,507.42  $47,276,747.39  $69,098,960.96 
Excess of expenditures ............ $586,126.92 $1,516,888.33 $27,842,249.32 $22,296 ,215.22 





SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts 


Total 


$164 055,767.36 $245,056,893.38 $1,490,479,381.44 $2,213,702,414.11 
1,295,035.42 1,272,619.09 19,434,498.07 46,802,745.74 


$165,350,802.78 $246,329,512.47 $1,499,913,879.51 $2,260,505,159.85 


Total general fund expenditures. .$211,895,223.51 $609,575,483.83 $3,282,080,212.14 $2,890,929,450.62 
Total special fund expenditures... 1,881,162.34 2,789,507.42 47,276,747.39 69,098 960.96 


Total $213,776,385.85 $612,364,991.25 $3,329,356,959.55 $2,960,028,411.58 
$48,425,583.07 $366,035,478.78 $1,829,443,080.02 $699,523,251.73 





Excess of expenditures 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 











District of Columbia . $1,418,558.97  $1,638,833.38 $22,806,219.69 
Government life insu 3,823 822.96 4,565,641.53 53,432,875.92 
 OTMEr co cccccereeeeeeeeee ress seers 355,797.29 771,190.74 5,545,969.31 
OU ons ccc vicwcnsvvancensacesae $5,598,179.22  $6,975,665.65  $81,785,064.92  $91,226,208.14 


Expenditures: 
istrict of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 


$3,030,831,60 $3,134,324.53 $25,611,570.46 

















Policy losses, etc 1,524,395.41 1,042,405.14 15,970,835.77 13,578,152.48 | 
Investments 2.052,756.55 4,642,306,.99 39,307 ,642.32 
| rer ° *1,211,131.67 *14,711,364.40 *4,558,437.81 
ZORA)  caceccecsceccegs cecesoens $5,396,851.89 *$5,892,327.74  $76,331,610.74 $52,748,328.80 
Excess of receipts or credits ...... $201,327.33 $12,367,993.39 $5,453,454.18 ~ $38,477,879.34 





*Excess of cretlits (deduct). 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United | Stock of an associatio’ 
e charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- | liquid. 


States ar 
thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
trict under trust funds. For total expenditures the items 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 
Note 2.—Income tax receipts deposited with Federal reserve banks during quarterly tax ‘pay- 
ment periods and included in the figures far “This Month” and “Fiscal Year 1932” are not 
strictly comparable with receipts for corresponding periods last year due to the fact that 
such deposits are now included in the figyres on the day of deposit, whereas previously they 
were included therein on the following day. 


a Challenge to Shirking Dollars . . 
GOLD BONDS 


$47,839,456.15 $364,518,590.45 $1,801,600,830.70  $677,227,036.51 | 
——i ro ——ee—_ = | Reconstruction Finanee Corperation has 
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Financial Needs 
Of Railroads for 


Year Considered 


5: piininsliemenal 
\Credit Needs Smaller Than 


Believed, President Says 
After Conference With 
Railway Executives 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
amounts would be diminished by revival 


|of the bond market and the placing of 


bond renewals in normal fashion. 


The problem is to handle the situation 
as a whole so as to lay the foundations 
for restored employment. on the railways 
and through their purchases of supplies, 
and at the same time to establish confi- 


| dence in the security of the bonds which 


are the reliance of great trustee institu- 
tions of the United States which are in 
fact the property of the entire people. 
The end to be attained is, therefore, ene 


| of increased employment on one hand and 


stability in the financial structure of the 
country on the other. 


The coordination of programs and poli- 


|cies have been arrived at by the Govern- 


ment and the railway agencies to effect 
these results, 





Loans Sought by Railroads 
A total of $301,298,657 in loans from the 


| been sought up to date by 45 railread 
companies, of which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has recommended ap- 
| proval for $53,991,255, according to records 
| of the Commission. 

The Commission has not considered the 
entire amount of the various loans sought 
except in certain instances, devoting itself 
to investigation of the “immediate” needs 
| Of the carriers. It has recommended ap- 
| proval by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
| poration of such immediate loans, amount- 
ing to almost $54,000,000 to date, but with- 
out prejudice to approval of further loans 
upon completion of additional investiga- 
tions of financial obligations not immedi- 
ately pressing. 








43,083,536.93 |Standing of the difference 


or District of Columbia under | 


Building and Loan Assets 
Increased in Alabama 


MontTGoMERY, ALA., March 19. 

Many building and loan associations in 
Alabama increased their assets during 
1931, according to a statement by the 
Deputy Superintendent of Banks, D. F. 
Green, in comment on the annual reparts 
of those institutions. In a letter to the 





$23,418,141.16 | 28Sociations, he has declared that the re- 
60.672,568.57 | Ports of condition give rise to the belief 
7,135,498.41 | that as soon as conditions become normal 


all associations will take on new growth, 
and adds that now is the time for them 


|to make plans for a renewal of public 
$24,694,578.04 | confidence. 


The public should be given an under- 
between a 


*28,607,938.65 | building and loan association and a bank, 


|Mr. Green stated. “A bank must keep 
its assets liquid. A building and lean 
association must keep its assets frozen,” 
| Stockholders and people generally must be 
informed, he said, that investment in 
is safe but not 
They must be shown that inabil- 
ity to pay withdrawals on demand is evi- 
dence that the association is in normal 
condition, and therefore safe. 

Mr, Green urged a less liberal dividend 
policy on the associations, which would 
| result, he said, in a lower lending rate, 





$10 Denominations—8% % Initial Interest 


GOLD BOND, available in $10 
denominations, paying initially 
812% interest and maturing in eight 
years—that is the inducement Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric offers to draw 
hoarded dollars out of hiding. 
Shirking dollars, hidden in old 
mattresses, tin cans, dresser drawers, 
are demoralizing business and im- 
perilling the nation’s credit, Business 
recovery is retarded till hoarding 
ends; the nation is in danger as long 
as it continues. The President and 
other high officials have declared that 
it is a patriotic duty to pug idle dollars 
to work. 


Associated Baby Bonds 


1. Generous Income—Initial interest 
on these bonds is 8'2% (partici- 
pating conditionally to 10%). In- 
terest on partial payments 7%. 


Interest Protected—Consolidated 
net earnings after depreciation and 
all prior charges are over eight 
times the interest on $40,000,000 
of these bonds at 8%. 


Units of $10—The bonds are issued 
in registered form in units of $10 
and multiples and in bedrer (cou- 


pon) form in $100, $500, and 


Jobs for Idle Dollars 


An attractive opportunity for the safe 
employment of idle funds is Associ- 
ated 8% Eight Year Bonds, selling in 
amounts as low as $10. Money in- 
vested in these Associated Baby Bonds 
is money invested in one of the na- 
tion’s greatest industries—the public 
utility industry. The condition of the 
utilities affects the well-being of 
homes and shops, farms and factories 
throughout the country. Success of 
this bond issue will encourage faith 
in other sound businesses, and help 
restore confidence generally. 


$1,000 pieces. 


stallments. 


Partial Payment Plan—Investment 
may be made by making a first pay- 
ment of $3 per $10 bond. The bal- 
ance may be paid in two equal in- 


Stock Purchase Privilege — Each 
bond will carry a warrant entitling 
the holder to buy, during a fifteen- 
year period after March 15, 1933, 
Common Stock of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company at $5 
a share on the basis of one share 
for each $100 of Bonds. 


@ Present security holders have the first opportunity to buy the new 
8% Eight Year Bonds. Subscription by others is subject to confirmation. 


See your security dealer or bank, or write for circular, 
to which reference is bereby made, for complete details. 


General Utility Securities 


INCORPORATED 


61 Broadway * - New York City 
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Problems of Regulating Rates 


for Fire Insurance + + «+ + 





Methods Whereby State Fixes Charges or 
under Which It Supervises Schedules of 
Company Rating Bureaus Are Discussed 





By H. WALTER HANSON 


Division of Insurance, State of Illinois 


N° THE discussion of the matter of rate- 

fixing by fire insurance companies we ap- 

proach a very delicate prerogative of regu- 
lation, jealously guarded by those instru- 
mentalities responsible for rate-making 
known as inspection bureaus and fire under- 
writers. 

In view of the fact that anti-trust laws 
are ordinarily applicable to trade, commerce, 
and dealing in commodities, it has been ar- 
gued that the method of arbitrary rate-fixing 
is in conflict with the spirit of anti-trust 
laws. However, this objection has been pre- 
cluded by the repeated theory of courts that 
insurance was not to be included within the 
scope of such expressions. 

In this day of big business and competitive 
industry it is not surprising that the matter 
of price-fixing should occur to some as a 
medium of throttling large organizations ly- 
irig outside of the field of strict public util- 
ities. Railtoads and the general field of pub- 
lic utilities have for years.been subjected 
to agitation calculated as a medium of con- 
trol in rate-fixing matters. 


++ 


However, the failure of legislative control 
especially in fire rates are obviously because 


’ rates are not fixed over the counter of com- 


panies but are arrived at and formed in 
the councils of the underwriters, and are 
subject. to the administrative experience of 
the various insuring companies. The de- 
moralizing rate war which has been carried 
on to the detriment of all insurers has proved 
the advisability of rating bureaus. 

On this point may I quote from an emi- 
nent authority on fire insurance, Edwin W. 
Patterson, professor of law in Columbia Uni- 
versity: 

“The. hostile sentiment toward all forms of 
business combinations is rapidly giving away 


« 








Study of Causes 
and Prevention 
of Accidents 


By 
Walter J. Brennan 
Safety Engineer, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Indus- 
try, State of Maine 


REQUENTLY it is found that safety work 

is understood by crews to mean a tre- 

mendous outburst of accident prevention 
activities following a major injury, investi- 
gations, overtime work for the correction of 
hazards, and a brief revival of managerial 
enthusiasm. 


Experience has taught these crews that 
such demonstrations are short-lived and not 
sincere: The unsafe conditions prevalent for 
years soon overcome such spasmodic out- 
bursts for the better, and like .weeds in an 
uncared for garden, graduelly creep in to 
choke out that which is desirable and hu- 
mane, 


Those plants, whtre hundreds of men work 
month after month without lost time in- 
jury, have learned that only an unrelenting 
pressure and constructive program through- 
out the 12 months will produce consistently 
good results. Experience has taught them 
that freedom from major injuries over long 
periods is not a guarantee of immunity nor 
an indication that the ultimate in plant safety 
has been achieved. 


Unsafe conditions and methods always 
exist whether or not injuries result. The law 
of. averages to some degree determines the 
number of exposures essential before the real- 
ization of major and minor injuries. The 
chisel falling from a girder to puncture a 
man’s ‘hat brim without injury to him should 
interest us just as much as if the man had 
become a fatality. 


An accident occurred in either case. We 
should hunt down causes of accidents and 
be less concerned with the superficialities 
of injury causes. 


We should use the safety organization to 
study first aid reports; check on the com- 
pletion of safety improvements; apply the 
teachings coming from accidents in other 
plants, and search out those conditions about 
to produce a major injury that lies “just 
around the corner.” 


Many firms are finding that the true pic- 
ture of an accident’s basic causes is only 
had when a detailed questioning of the in- 
jured employe has taken place, The usual oral, 
superficial questioning yields but little other 
than information concerning causes of in- 
jury; causes of accident should be our ob- 
jective. 


The question, “How did it happen?” should 
be subordinated to the question, “What are 
the facts concerning sgfety training, instruc- 


Ve ia 


_ tions, equipment and suggestions for improve- 


ment?” 


Suppose a man received a fracture of the 
wrist from having a sweater sleeve engaged 
in a set screw. Casual questioning will de- 
velop only the most superficial facts such as 
a statement that it was the first time in 20 
years such a thing had happened to him, that 
it was a new machine, and he was ignorant of 
the set screw's existence, and perhaps, that 
it was “just hard luck.” 


A questionnaire answered by foreman and 
injured would develop an entirely new per- 
spective. Very likely it would be shown that 
the injured knew nothing of a plant rule for- 
bidding the wearing of loose clothing around 
machinery. Perhaps such a rule did not 
exist, the need being demonstrated by the 
instance. Perhaps mechanics were in the 
habit of working on moving machinery, the 
foreman insinuating an acquiescence by lack 
of a positive statement. 

Such a questionnaire would produce evi- 
dence showing that machinery was being in- 
stalled with utter neglect of the safety angle. 
Flush-type set screws certainly were not in- 
sisted upon «by the foreman when machine 
assembly took place. 


to the pressure of economic forces which will 
not be denied. The duplication of expense 
involved in the inspection and classification 
of risks by each company independently—fire 
companies particularly—as wasteful.” 

To the most casual observer it must be 
obvious that under the chaotic condition of 
fire insurance rates, that it is manifestly 
difficult to adopt rates by intelligent tech- 
nical standards except through concerted ac- 
tion of the insurers; for as yet there has 
been no system devised by statistical com- 
plication whereby fire rates may be com- 
puted upon past experience for determining 
accurately what the probable fire loss will 
be in connection with a particular risk, due 
to the element of fluctuation upward and 
downward which plotted by years may occur 
violently. 

A few years ago there appeared considerable 
agitation by the various States in respect to 
a certain type of law which recognized or 
even specifically authorized cooperative ef- 
fort in the making of fire rates, and such 
agitation developed to such proportions that 
the wisdom of such legislation appeared 
questionable as to whether this or actual 
price-fixing by the State itself would be fol- 
lowed as the policy generally adopted. 


++ 


In observing the statutes of all States we 
note that in 1910 in the State of Texas, the 
Insurance Commissioner was given power 
to fix, determine and promulgate the rates 
of premiums charged and collected and to 
prescribe the uniform policies and forms to 
b@sed. Whatever may be said in defense 
of and the success which has accompanied 
this type of regulatory law it is sufficient to 
say that only one State has followed Texas’ 
example; namely, the State of Idaho, which 
law has subsequently been repealed in favor 
of acts permitting agreements between com- 
panies relative to rates or the formation of 
rating bureaus or the employment of com- 
mon rating agencies. 


The statutes of a State may not contain 
any provision which in so many words pro- 
hibits discrimination in rates, and yet may 
confer vower on the insurance superintendent 
to revise unreasonable rates, which might 
even extend to including the power to re- 
move discriminations. For instance, in the 
sisterhood of States we find 37 States which 
have anti-trust laws upon the statute, which 
in substance prohibit or forbid combinations 
in restraint of trade, or commerce, to control 
the price of commodities or to prevent com- 
petition, insurance not being specifically men- 
tioned. Included among these States is Ili- 
nois. 


It is not my purpose to commit the Divi- 
sion of Insurance of this State to what may 
or may not best conserve the interest of 
the insuring public. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that for many years it has proceeded 
upon the theory that administrative control 
over the rates and premiums of insurers is 
a comparatively recent development, and thus 
far has proven not generally a satisfactory 
remedy for the evils in fire insurance rating. 


After an exhaustive study of the many 
ramifications of this problem, I am convinced 
as to the advisability of collective experi- 
ence of organizations scientifically schooled 
in, the art of detesmining what are fair and 
equitable rates on any given class of risk? 


The burning ‘rate in fire insurance is a 
changing factor, due to the changing char- 
acter of construction material, of building 
codes and of improved protection. The 
method of rating has been constantly im- 
proved, although no one claims for it per- 
fection. Indeed, there can not be any per- 
fect and closed rate established, for the un- 
certain factors in the risks are continually 
changing. The most that can be expected 
or demanded is that rates be determined 
upon property in a scientific manner and 
that equity be secured between classes of 
property insured. 
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In life insurance the medical examination 
can be made in search for undesirable risks 
which may be excluded at the option of the 
insuring company, therefore, minimizing the 
chances of immediate and heavy loss. But 
in fire insurance the most rigid inspection 
of a building can only tell the company what 
its probable construction and exposure are, 
leaving yet largely unknown the important 
hazard of continued occupancy and the moral 
hazard. 


A fire insurance contract is a personal 
contract of indemnity, and the relations of 
those parties to the contact must neces- 
sarily be of the utmost good faith and the 
adequacy of rates is a question of equal im- 
portance to all parties to the contract. 

Controversial rate wars usually mean one 
of two things: Either the public does not get 
good insurance—that is, the company often 
failed as a result of the extremely unprofit- 
able rate at which it secured the business— 
or the deficiency in charge to one group of 
policyholders is made up on another—that is 
to say, discrimination results from excessive 
competition. And thus we may reasonably 
deduce that any agitation for statutory regu- 
lation on the part of the.State may precipi- 
tate a reaction which would reflect possibly 
adversely to the entire insurable property 
interest of any given jurisdiction. 

It is interesting to note the impressive 
way in which insurance has been recognized 
by American universities and colleges dur- 
ing the past décade as an integral part of 
their educational program. It is also inter- 
esting to observe that numerous company 
and agency courses of study have been 
started with a view to educating the vast 
field that serves as the principal connecting 
link between the insuring public and the 
home office. 


At least 71 universities and colleges are 
now offering separate courses in insurance. 
Thirty-nine of the aforementioned institu- 
tions have extended their instruction so as 
to devote separate courses to one or more 
of the major divisions of insurance, 38 of 
which are offering a course in life insurance, 
35 in property insurance and nine in casualty 
insurance. Such progress is indeed indicative 
of the increasingly high regard for insurance 
as an institution designed to promote. indi- 
vidual and social welfare. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PROMOTION OF SAFETY ° 
IN COAL MINING 


Progress in Accident Prévention in 1931 Shown by Data 
Collected by Bureau of Mines 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with coal. 


By D. HARRINGTON 


Chief Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


HE Safety Division of the Bureau of 
Mines conducts investigations re- 
garding health and safety in coal 

mines. The following facts are illustra- 
tive of some of the information resulting 
from the Division’s studies: 


At present almost 650,000 persons are 
employed in the coal mines of the United 
States—about 493,000 in bituminous 
mines and about 151,000 in anthracite 
mines—in. 1930, the latest year for which 
full statistical data on accidents are 
available. For the past 25 years ap- 
proximately 2,400 persons have been 
killed annually in our coal mines, and 
considerably more than 100,000 have been 
more or less seriously injured. 


The fatal accident rate in the coal 
mines of the United States is very much 
higher on an exposure basis than the 

. Similar rate of any of the other impor- 
tant coal-producing countries—except 
possibly Russia—and in some cases the 
fatality rate in our coal mines is sev- 
eral times that of other countries. In 
addition coal mining has the highest 
accident rate of the major industries of 
the United States. 


To the end of 1931 this bad record has 
been continuous to a greater or less ex- 
tent for the past 25 or more years with 
little or no improvement of a perma- 
nent nature, although during that period 
the accident rate would fall a little for a 
year or so dnly to return to its former 
height in succeeding years. However, 
1931, although a year of intense gloom 
in coal mining as well as in other in- 


dustries, has given much encouragement 
to those who have for years struggled to 


safeguard the lives and limbs of coal- 
mining workers. 

Instead of the average of 2,409 killed 
annually in the coal mines of the United 
States for the past 25 years, only about 
1,430 were killed in those mines in 1931, 
or about 980 less than the former annual 
toll of life. Moreover, the 1931 fatality 
rate of 3.27 per 1,000,000 tons of coal pro- 
duced’ was far lower—better—than the 
average rate of 4.45 for the past 25 years. 
Approximately 1,430 were killed in our 
coal mines in 1931—these figures are 
tentative as exact figures will not be 
available for some months—or 554 fewer 
than in 1921, which previously held the 
record of fewest deaths in coal mines 
for any year of the present century. 


Alaska, Michigan, and Texas had no 
fatalities in coal mines in 1931, while 
every other coal-producing State except 
Indiana, Montana, North Dakota, and 
Maryland reported less coal-mine fatal- 
ities in 1931 than in 1930. Alabama had 
a@ very good record, with only 25 fatalities 
in coal mines in 1931 as compared with 
63 in 1930, 72 in 1929, 67 in 1928, 93 in 
1927, 139 in 1926, and 161 in 1925. 


Other States besides Alabama, which 
had less than 50 per cent as many coal- 
mine fatalities in 1931 as in 1930, are 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Washington. In general, much of the 
decrease in fatalities is due to the fact 
that these States had no explosions in 
1931, although they did have explosions 
in 1930. 


Published by permission of the Director, United States Bureau of Mines. (Not 


subject to copyright.) 


In the next of this series of articles.on “Coal,” to appear in the issue of March 
22, Mr. Harrington continues his discussion of health and safety in the coal 


mines of the United States. 


Seeking Remedies for Unemployment 





Pennsylvania’s Local Research and Aid Service 
By RICHARD M. NEUSTADT 


Director, Employment Commission, Department of Labor'and Industry, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ERE in Philadelphia we are paving the 

way to make real the hopes and purposes 

of all those who for years have been 
Striving against discouraging odds to make 
more effective the public employment serv- 
ice of our Commonwealth. It is far too early 
to speak in terms of accomplishment—indeed, 
it is well to recognize frankly at the very 
beginning that under the economic condi- 
tions we are facing today, accomplishment 
on any significant scale can not be expected 
for a long time to come. 


The mere maintenance of a public employ- 
ment service, no matter how effectively, does 
not create a single job nor alter in any degree 
the bitter effects of depression upon our 
economic life. Realizing this, it may seem a 
travesty to be enlarging the Philadelphia of- 
fice and to be spending time and money on 
research when one-fourth of our working 
population are out of employment and when 
there is so pathetically little on which to base 
the hope that occupational opportunities 
soon again wili be plentiful in our community. 

Yet we are procecding full speed ahead with 
our plans to enlarge both our space and 
our staff and to coordinate all the available 
talent into a united effort to develop sound 
methods of control and of technique that 
may prove of permanent benefit to all the 
offices throughout Pennsylvania. Why? 
Wherein is our justification? To find our 
answer we must step back a bit from the 
present day facts and get a clearer social 
perspective on the developing social move- 
ment of which a system of public employment 
exchanges is a small but integrally essential 
part, 


The State Employment Commission was 
created by the Legislature in 1931, in response 
to the requests of several groups of Philadel- 
phia citizens. The work is financed partly 
by State appropriation and partly by private 
contributions. 
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Governor Pinchot, fully recognizing the so- 
cial importance of the work, personally 
pledged to the Commission freedom from all 
political entanglements and directed further 
that the staff and budget of the Philadelphia 
office should come pnder its jurisdiction. 
Thus, all possible handicaps have been re- 
moved and the way cleared for a genuine 
demonstration of what can be done to coordi- 
nate the employment relations in a large and 
important industrial center like Philadelphia. 


The first step was to organize a sponsor- 
ing group of employers, educators and labor 
leaders who, out of their own experience, have 
developed a sympathetic understanding of 
our purpose. The response to the Commis- 
sion’s invitation so to serve was gratifyingly 
unanimous, 


Then a technical advisory committee was 
set up, representative of those professionally 
concerned with the procedure and practice 
of employment relations. This committee has 
eagerly taken up the task and is currently 
working out with the director the organiza- 
tion, set-up, and method of operation., 

It became quickly apparent that the present 
office was inadequate, inconvenient, and any- 
thing but conducive to the proper handling 
of applicants or to the securing of good will. 
The Common Labor Section, familiarly known 
as the “bull-pen,” was dirty, dark, without 


seating facilities of any kind and a breed- 
ing place for discouragement and disillu- 
sionment. 


The Women’s Section was crowded into 
space that while clean and pleasant enough 
was totally inadequate for the number of ap- 
plicants. The whole office was inaccessible 
and inconvenient. The staff were doing a 
yeoman’s job in a spirit of true devotion, but 
under handicaps of poor environment and 
inadequate financing that put a tremendous 
pressure on their enthusiasm. 


The location of the office proved excellent 
in itself, situated as it is one block from the 
central hub of all transportation and all 
pedestrian traffic. Arrangements have been 
concluded therefore to take over the entire 
second floor which is now being made suit- 
able for our purpose. With a new stairway 
entrance direct from Cherry Street, the plan 
provides for a clear flow of even a large 
number of people at any one time and also 
for the necessary segregation into vocational 
groups where individual interviews can be 
held in complete privacy. 

+ + 


Space is also provided for the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation which, while it is entirely an 
independent body in the Department of Labor 
and Industry, comes within the scope not of 
the direct jurisdiction but of the very sincere 
interest of the Commission inasmuch as it 
is concerned not only with the retraining 
but also with the placement of those who 
are vocationally handicapped. The Bureau 
of Licenses, charged with the supervision of 
fee-charging employment agencies, will be 
housed here and also arrangements provide 
for a branch of the Junior Employment 
Service, which is an efficient arm of the 
Board of Education. E 

The staff will eventually consist of 15 ex- 
aminers under the direction of a superin- 
tendent. Of these, according to the present 
plan, there will be seven (five men and two 
women) in the field of industrial workers, 
skilled and unskilled; five in the sales, office, 
and executive section, and three for domes- 
tic, and institutional workers. Interviewing 
will be restricted to the mornings, and the 
afternoons will be taken up with employer 
contacts and with reinterviewing applicants 
called back for specific reference to actual 
jobs. 

Out of the actual experience, research 
projects will be developed by the staff and 
by specialists secured through the coopera- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. Sev- 
eral experiments will be undertaken in the 
way of job analyses, interview methods and 
registration systems in which we will be act- 
ing as the laboratory for national groups 
such as the Social Science Research Council. 

These plans are truly ambitious, but 
throughout they will be brass-tacked to the 
ground. Our task is to develop fundamentally 
strong and directly practical means of serv- 
ing the needs of employment with the ability 
of the workers. To do this necessitates above 
all else the most accurate possible knowl- 
edge of the requirements of work and the 
capacities of workers and then the greatest 
possible coordination of all these, employers, 
workers, trade associations, labor unions, so- 
cial workers, educators, who are directly 
concerned with the daily eternal problem of 
effective job-finding and efficient job-filling. 

In both these necessities common sense is 
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MILLARD FILLMORE 


President of the United States 1850-1853 
“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our success the blessings of self-govern- 
ment and the advantages of free institutions.” 
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Equalization of ‘Tax Burden 


in New Hampshire +» +. + + 





System of Proportional Assessments on 
Property and State Aid to Local Expendi- 
tures on Standardized Basis Is Explained 





By EDGAR C. HIRST 


Secretary, Tax Commission, State of New Hampshire 


F NEW HAMPSHIRE has made any contri- 
bution to tax administration in this coun- 
try it is along the line of proportional valu- 

ation of property and assessment of taxes. 


Our State Constitution provides that taxes 
must be levied on all taxable property in a 
taxing district proportionately. This means 
that property taxed locally in the cities and 
towns must be assessed on the same basis of 
valuation and at 100 per cent; and that prop- 
erty taxed by the State must also be assessed 
on the same basis of valuation and at the av- 
erage rate of assessment used in all the cities 
and towns. 


This constitutional provision has caused us 
a@ good deal of trouble but has undoubtedly 
resulted in the’ burdens of Government be- 
ing spread fairly evenly on property that is 
taxable. 


Twenty-five years ago and for many years 
prior to that time this provision requiring 
proportional assessments was not well ob- 
served. About the year 1907 certain of the 
public service corporations that are taxed by 
the State brought suit for an abatement of 
taxes amounting to a large sum of money. 
They~did not claim their property was over- 
assessed but that it was assessed proportion- 
ately higher than the average of other prop- 
erty throughout the State. 
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This claim was established in court, and it 
brought New Hampshire face to face with 
a serious question. She must either reduce 
very materially the valuations of the public 
service corporations, and thereby receive 
much less State revenue, or she must raise 
the valuation of all other property through- 
out the State to its full value. She chose the 
latter course. 


The Legislature of 1911 established a Tax 
Commission and specified its duties sub- 
stantially as they are today. The Commis- 
sion is composed of three members appointed 
by the Supreme Court, and charged with the 
duty of finding valuations and determining 
assessments for State taxes and county taxes, 
and supervising all valuations and assess- 
ments performed by the local board of as- 
sessors in the several towns and cities. 


The Commission hears complaints from 
any taxpayer in the State, and may set aside 
any assessment made and order an assess- 
ment of its own finding. It may act upon 
the application of local boards of assessors 
to revalue property, or it may on its own 
motion revalue any piece of property or all 
the property in a town or city. . 

Such authority is never used arbitrarily; 
the usual plan is to work with the local board 
of assessors in reappraising, and satisfactory 
results are generally achieved. In practice, 
from 10 to 20 towns are completely reas- 
sessed each year by the Commission with the 
local board of assessors cooperating. 


After the Tax Commission was established 
with these powers in 1911, it took several 
years to get the valuation of real estate and 
personal property up to its full value through- 
out the State. This program can not be car- 
ried out perfectly, but improvements are 
constantly being made. 


Several years ago it was generally con- 
ceded that property throughout New Hamp- 
shire was valued for tax purposes at 90 per 
cent or more of its full value. Today it is 
nearer 100 per cent. 
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We have found that this principle of pro- 
portional assessment is especially important 
in a time of falling values like the present. 
Under this system if it happens that values 
fall in a certain taxing district faster than 
the assessors give effect to the decline, the 
property owners are not so likely to complain. 


For while the property may be, assessed for 
more than it is presently worth, if it is all 
assessed proportionately each taxpayer is 
bearing his fair share. This vear out of over 
200,000 separate assessments less than 100 
complaints have been filed with the Tax 
Commission, and there are not half a dozen 
tax cases in uur courts. | 


Under our Tax Commission is the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Accounting which pre- 
scribes the forms for municipal accounts and 
supervises the accounting. It receives finan- 
cial statements from every town and city 
annually; and whenever necessary conducts 
examinations, investigations, and audits of 
municipalities and municipal departments. 
This Department does not have any control 
over the amount which a town or city spends 
but only the way in which it is handled and 
accounted for. Nevertheless, it has been able 
to influence many towns toward greater econ- 
omy of administration. 


A detailed budget is required to be made 
by every town before town-meeting and the 
appropriations passed by the town-meeting 
are reported to our Municipal Accounting 
Department. In this way we can check up 
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still our only guide. But common sense de- 
pends on the collection of common facts on 
which common action can be based. Herein 
the employment center transcends its pri- 
mary function of matching the jobless man 
and the manless job. We must make it, as 
well, the center for the facts regarding em- 
ployment conditions in our community—the 
clearing house of information. It should be- 
come the fccal point for discussion of all the 
problems affecting and affected by the sup- 
ply and demand of labor in the community, 
and the coordinating influence among all in- 
dustries in the most economic and efficient 
methods and practice of placement. 


Public employment service, no matter how 
effectively organized, does not create a single 
job nor alter in any degree the bitter effects 
of depression upon our economic life. It 
is equally true, however, that, irrespective of 
the prevailing economic conditions, an effi- 
cient public employment exchange can cut 
down time lost by workers between jcbs and 
likewise reduce the cost to industry by the 
maintenance of a stable personnel. It thus 
has a very genuine function in any social 
program and can make a real contribution 
both to economic stability and to individual 
self-reliance. 


the town rate as well as the valuation before 
a tax is assessed in any town or city. We 
can thus be sure that a legal rate is being 
assessed. 


When it comes to the expenditure of _pub- 
lic money, especially by our towns, we have 
not got as favorable a story to tell as we 
have for the administration of valuations, 
assessments and accounting. I feel sure we 
could learn something from the State of 
Rhode Island where some of the old-time 
limits on local expenditures have been re- 
tained. 


The money which our towns and cities have 
to spend comes from two general sources. 
Part of it is furnished by the State for various 
specified purposes, such as schools and roads, 
and is derived from State corporation taxes, 
as well as the tax on motor vehicles and 
gasoline. 
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This money from the State, however, ac- 
counts only for about 285 per cent of the 
money which the towns and cities in New 
Hampshire have for public purposes. The 
balance, or 75 per cent, must be raised by 
taxes on local property. 


Now while it is very helpful to receive a 
considerable part of our local money from 
the State, it is important to know that there 
are very rigid legal requirements that go 
with these State grants. All these require- 
ments specify that the certain public serv- 
ices which are to be aided by the State shall 
be amaeaeaiad to a standard approved by the 
State. 


It is the fulfillment of these requirements 
that causes heavy taxes in New Hampshire. 
In fact, in many towns it is true that more 
than half of the money raised is to meet 
some State law or regulation and is not voted 
voluntarily by the town. 


This system of State aid with the require- 
ments that go with it has been carried to 
considerable lengths, not only in New Hamp- 
shire but in most other States. It is now 
being examined critically by local authorities 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and various remedies are being pro- 
posed to limit its effect, as well as to limit 
local expenditures generally. 








Community Work 
for Conserving 


Health 


By 
— Dr. Stanley H. Osborn 


Commissioner of Health, 
State of Connecticut 


NE of the important functions of any 

Government is public health. Some per- 

sons classify health work as the most 
important function. The Federal Govern- 
ment is actively engaged in this work 
through the United States Public Health 
Service, each State through its State Depart- 
ment of Health, and every town, city or bor- 
ough, through its health officer or board of 
health. 


Unfortunately, the very broadness of pub- 
lic health has resulted to a considerable ex- 
tent in many public health measures being 
subordinated in boards and departments of 
Government other than the Board of Health, 
and there seems to be no provision for coor- 
dination in many instances with the Board 
of Health. 


This lack of coordination and overlapping 
of effort and expenses is particularly prone 
to be subject to question at times like these, 
when budgets are being scrutinized and re- 
duced to a minimum because of the present 
economic situation. The health budget, how- 
ever, should not be reduced below that 
amount necessary to ensure the safety of the 
public. 


Possibly the greatest return for money 
spent in public health is obtained from ex- 
penditures in preventive health work which 
constitutes over 90 per cent of the expendi- 
ture for public health activities. The work 
in this phase of public health has cut the 
prevalence of certain diseases as much as 50 
per cent in recent years in Connecticut, 
wherever a reasonable amount has been 
spent. Annual public health costs, in the 
cities with the highest public health expense, 
average less than 75 cents per person, unless 
the community is operating an isolation hos- 
pital, in which case the expense is somewhat 
greater. 


In most towns and cities the cost will be 
between 10 and 50 cents per person a year, 
and very few communities are spending any- 
where near 50 cents per person per year for 
the Board of Health. The small amount 
spent annually in most towns and cities will 
not bear much pruning. 


Wherever a community fails to require the 
children to be “accinated before beginning 
their school work, smallpox seems to spread 
with considerable ease. Vhenever cases have 
appeared in recent years in cities where vac- 
cination is required, smallpox has not spread 
to epidemic proportions but has died out be- 
cause of lack of susceptible persons who can 
have the disease. Constant watchfulness in 
preparing for trouble is much more to be 
desired than the difficult problem presented 
when troubles come due to apathy. 


Careful watchfulness is necessary in super- 
vising water supplies, in the operation of 
sewage disposal works, in the regular inspec- 
tion of dairies and milk handling, and nu- 
merous other routine public health measures 
that are quietly being considered by Depart- 
ments of Health. 

Towns and cities should weigh most care- 
fully the pessible results of any appreciable 
cut in the budgets allotted for Board of 
Health activities at the present, to avoid 
possible expenses that the people of a com- 
munity may be subject to if illness should 
result from a decrease in the health budget. 
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